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The principle of publicity with respect to our naval 
affairs has been so completely estabhshed by the unre- 
served statements of members of the Board of Admiralty 
in ParUament, as well as by the pubUcation of the Eeports 
of all Commissions on Naval Affairs, some spoken of 
by the Government when appointed, as strictly con- 
fidential, that no new information can be given, or facts 
stated, which have not already been before the country 
in some official or authentic shape. 

But these revelations on a variety of unfamihar subjects, 
made separately and at considerable intervals, have almost 
necessarily failed to convey any satisfactory general view, 
either of the state of the Navy, or of the system by which 
it is governed. 

This difficulty has been increased by the habit of re- 
garding the Navy as a subject apart from all ordinary 
knowledge, involving a maze of technicalities and con- 
tradictions not to be unravelled by inexperienced persons ; 
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thus matters of the most momentous interest to the country- 
are ofteu discussed in the House of Commons under the 
constant apprehension of a count-out, for naval questions 
act as a general signal for a rush to the doors, and the 
Government whip on no occasions finds it more difficult 
to keep a House together. 

Yet strange to say, no instance is known to have 
occurred of the office of Firet Lord or of Secretary of the 
Admiralty being dechned for the esceUeut reason of a 
total want ' of knowledge of naval affairs ; stranger still, 
that after a very short tenure of office, what waa 
incomprehensible a few months ago, is supposed to be 
thoroughly mastered and understood, so that naval opi- 
nions are often treated with considerable contempt, as 
altogether unnecessary. 

Even with the best intentions, the short tenure of office 
must prevent a civihan from gaining more than a very 
imperfect knowledge of naval affairs, more especially as 
constant labour is required to enable him to imderstand 
something of the matters which are homly pressing for 
his decision ; hence it follows that a complete knowledge 
of the whole subject seldom if ever can be arrived at 
even by those who have held the highest offices in the 
Admiralty, by which they would be enabled to form a 
distinct general estimate of the merits or demerits of the 
system tliey have superintended. This perhaps may partly 
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account for the long course of years during which it has 
been in existence, without any attempt to reform it from 
within. 

With respect to naval officers the case is not more en- 
couraging, for the only one subject on which there is 
general agreement amongst them, is the utter hopelessness 
of any good result arising from a system which is felt to 
hang like a blight over the Navy. And yet the officer 
who was eloquent on the subject yesterday, becomes 
perhaps to-morrow a member of the Board, an^ probably 
from supposing that what failed in other hands may 
succeed when he has a share in its management, his views 
often change with marvellous rapidity, and if a word is 
said against the system, he will defend it as if he had 
always considered it the perfection of human wisdom. 

Besides these obstacles to a sound judgment being formed 
on questions so important, there is the traditional con- 
fidence which inclines all who do not inquire for 
themselves, (and who does inquire for himself on this 
subject ?) to rest in the secure beUef that the British Navy 
is the ne plus ultra of efficiency; the danger however 
becomes formidable if such opinions are entertained on 
insufficient grounds, still more, if they are shared by 
public men having the best opportunities, if they would 
but use them, of forming juster conclusions. 

Under these circumstances it appears that facts collected 
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ill a shape showing iu one view the principles on which 
naval affairs are governed, and the results of that mode 
of administration in its operation on the first great 
essentials of a Navy, Ships and Seamen, would be of 
great value in enabhng the country to judge whether or 
no our Navy would be effective in great emergencies in 
due proportion either to our vast expenditure or to our 
great requirements in the way of maritime defence, and 
whether it would approach the amount reasonably to be 
expected, comparing our immense materials of naval 
strength with our organised resources. 

The Author conceives no subject can surpass this in 
importance to his country, and be entertains the strongest 
conviction that very great perils must eventually ensue if 
any veiy erroneous estimate of our real condition should 
prevail much longer. He admits that defects which 
appear to him as clear as light itself, are invisible to 
many who have equal opportunities of judging. Never- 
theless he is so deeply impressed with the overpowering 
I necessity of great changes before the Navy can be effec- 

Ltively organised, that he feels himself compelled by the 
force of those convictions, as well as by the immense 
importance, of the subject, to lay the groimds on which 
they are based before the country in a clear and intel- 
hgible form, more especially because many circumstances 
combine to render the present junctui'e most favourable 
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for repairing any evils that may be found to exist, and 
a long time may be expected to elapse before such an 
opportunity will again present itself. 

He has carefully confined his observations to matters 
properly open to the freest public discussion, and his object 
is not to cast blame on iadividuals, but to show that the 
evils which he believes to exist, grow naturally from the 
long operation of a thoroughly vicious system. 

His most sanguine hopes wiU be fuUy answered if these 
pages should have any efiect in drawing attention to the 
Faults and Defaults of our Admiralty administration, and 
so contribute to their remedy. 



January 16th, 1861. 
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INTRODUCTION* 



No part of the policy pursued by Louis Napoleon since he 
became the Euler of France has been more remarkable 
than the energy with which he has devoted himself to 
the increase of his naval power. 

Among the important measures following shortly after 
his election to the Presidency of the EepubUc, was the 
appointment of a Commission of the National Assembly, 
whose reports are now before us under the title of Enquete 
Parlementaire sur I' Organisation et la Situation de la 
Marine Franqdise^ which prepared the programme of the 
great works he has at boundless cost now nearly com- 
pleted ; since he re-established the Empire, he has himself 
invented a new and most formidable class of ships cased 
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with iron, and at the present moment he is vigorously 
urging on the construction of a new fleet on this principle. 

The Commission of the Assembly continued its labours 
from the latter end of 1849, until the coup d'etat of 
December 1851 put an end to its existence by the 
dissolution of the Chamber of which it was part, but the 
immense importance attached to the subject by the 
Prince President may be understood from the fact, that 
amidst the overwhelming interests and anxieties of that 
crisis, all the arrangements were completed for the colla- 
tion and pubhcation of the matter prepared by the Com- 
mission within thirteen days of the coup d'etat. 

The Reports of the Commission consisting of two quarto 
volumes of 1400 pages published in 1852, bear testimony 
to the industry and abihty of the Commission, and prove 
how earnestly the aspirations of the Emperor for naval 
power, were shared by the last representative body that 
has existed in France. 

The question the Commissioners place before them- 
selves as the one object and end of their labours is, how 
to prepare the navy of Prance to encounter with ad- 
vantage that of England, for this they say ia " the only 
question," and " there is no other," and the most 
sanguine expectations are entertained of obtaining a 
decided practical superiority, by organising vrith the 
utmost care all those various elements, the union of which 
in due proportion to each other, can alone constitute an 
efficient navy. 

The following are among the numberless subjects which 
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occupied their attention : — First To train the whole 
maritime population to the duties of ships of war by 
actual service in the fleet, thus making the navy in peace 
a grand training school for war. 

Second. To provide a fleet of screw ships suflScient 
to be able to call into action all the resources in trained 
men thus obtained. 

Third. To organise means of putting an effectively 
trained crew on board every ship the moment war breaks 
out. 

Fourth. To prepare the means necessary to ensiu-e the 
constant supply of the fleet under all the exigencies of a 
great war with coals, stores, and provisions, wherever it 
should be employed — whether in the Channel, in the 
Mediterranean, or in tlie Atlantic. 

Fifth. To excavate vast basins and docks at Cher- 
bourg, Toulon, and Brest, as the only possible means 
by which the fleet can be thus kept supplied and repaired, 
and so maintained in activity imder all the accidents war 
would occasion. 

On the other hand the immense resources of England in 
all the raw materials of naval power are admitted ; but 
the Commissioners observe that in England ''nothing is 
organised" and they add also, " at sea nothing can be 
etXtemporised ; " as one striking example that latent ele- 
ments of strength, however great, will not cope with 
inferior resources organised for instant action, and capable 
of the fullest development at a moment's notice, and as 
illustrating their statement that nothing is organised, they 
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show the vast amount of our seafaring population, in con- 
nection with the fact that although impressment has long 
since been declared impossible, yet no substitute has been 
devised. 

The Commissioners further urge that the naval power of 
England must be divided amongst a great number of 
remote objects, all alike dependent on naval defence, as 
well as the shores of the United Kingdom. 

That France has by comparison scarcely any remote 
interests to defend, and may therefore concentrate her 
force on any object she may select for attack. 

That by the power of putting forth her whole strength 
at once, to be obtained by the perfect organisation of her 
navy, France may assure to herself an actual superiority 
in the Channel at the outbreak of war. 

That by her elaborate system for training her seafaring 
population, the whole of which under the Inscription 
Maritime is at the command of the Government, the sliips 
added to the fleet on her side, will be both more numerous 
and more efficient than those England wiE be able to 
fit out. 

That the powers of steam will enable France to 
strike such a succession of blows at the sources of our 
wealth and credit, as well as at our naval power, that the 
neglected organisation of our resources will be impossible 
of repair, and so the unready giant may be struck down 
before his ponderous arms can be raised in his defence. 

These and countless other subjects of the deepest pos- 
sible interest to us, are discussed by the Commission 
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with very remarkable abiKty, and indeed nothing having 
an important bearing on the eflSicient organisation of the 
navy escapes the most careful consideration. Probably a 
work of more momentous importance to the dearest 
interests of this coimtry was never laid open to the study of 
her statesmen ; nothing certainly could have been more 
utterly disregarded. 

When the Commission was broken up by the coup 
d'etat^ all subjects of inquiry were completed, and the 
President, M. Dufaure was employed in drawing up the 
usual report, which was probably never completed, or at 
least has not appeared. The discussions of the Commis- 
sioners, were however taken by short-hand, and occupy 
one of the quarto volumes before us, showing the views and 
opinions of every member on each question which arose, 
so there is little to regret in the absence of the formal 
report, which with us at least, is often a kind of general 
compromise expressing the opinion of no one. 

These volumes were pubhshed in 1852, when we were 
still reposing on the prestige of the great war so gloriously 
ended near forty years before, and until rudely awakened 
by events, the brunt of which, happily for us was borne 
in remote regions, the perfection of our army and navy was 
almost an article of national faith. And well justified was 
the pubhc confidence in all that met the eye, for regiments 
more perfect, men more gifted with the highest attributes 
of soldiers never laid down their Kves for their country ; 
nor can the whole history of war produce a nobler ex- 
.ample of valour in the field, or of unflinching endurance 
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6 ADMIRALTY ADMINISTRATION. 

under untold sufferings, than was presented by the conduct 
of the anny at Sebastopol. 

Happily for us these calamities did not occur when 
nearer interests were at staka But our regiments 
were almost broken up, our beat and bravest soldiers 
sacrificed, and the fame of England perilously lowered by 
the collapse of our mihtary administration. The warning, 
however, will not have been in vain if sterner trials near 
home should arise, and find us prepared not only with 
brave hearts and strong arms, but with an effective or- 
ganisation of our military resources, under an amended 
system of administration. 

The efficiency of the Admiralty system was put to no 
severe trial during the Russian war, though enough ap- 
peared to raise serious doubts whether it would have 
better stood the test, bad we been engaged in a great naval 
war ; but as the failure of our naval administration at such 
a time would involve the imminent peril of all which 
Englishmen hold dear, the question of its efficiency or the 
reverse, is of an importance it would be impossible to over- 
estimate, and time will be well employed in giving the most 
serious consideration to this inquiry. 

In looking to possible contingencies, the public mind has 
been far too much confined to the subject of invasion, and 
when it is supposed we are secure against this particular 
danger we are apt to relapse into our normal state of self- 
confidence. But the first essential condition to any 
attempt at serious invasion is, that France should obtain 
the command of the seas, without which such an enter- 
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prise would be madness; and if France should ever 
hold command of the seas, our commerce could not 
be carried on, our imports of com and cotton might be 
cut off, our markets closed, and with these calamities 
would come the collapse of credit, paralysing every effort 
to retrieve our position. Although England in such a 
condition would be Uttle able to put forth her strength 
for any purpose, nevertheless invasion would give her 
another chance, and would resemble the act of the captain, 
who having silenced an(J^dismasted his enemy, should run 
his ship alongside the defenceless hulk, and give him a new 
hope of victory in the result of a hand-to-hand combat 

For these reasons, while we exult in the extraordinary 
display of public spirit and patriotism shown by the rifle 
movement, which has acted so powerfully as a sedative on 
the loud malevolence of Anglophobia, we should remember 
that it is not on her own soil alone that England can be 
assailed, for as the French Commission repeatedly ob- 
serves, " England is vulnerable in every quarter of the 
globe," and this being the case, it is evident if she should 
lose the command of the seas, her wealth and power might 
be sapped in their foundations, without the possibihty of 
firing a rifle in their defence. 

• It is taking a miserably narrow and imperfect view of 
the real situation of England, to assume that she may 
rest satisfied of her security, provided her own shores are 
made safe against invasion, for all her power and pros- 
perity depend upon her wealth and commerce being 
maintained, and a passing reference to a small part only 
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of the interests on which her wealth and commerce are 
contingent, will give some idea of the naval forces that 
must be forthcoming for their preservation in time of war. 

Her Indian Empire for example, must be retaJued, and 
this involves the necessity of keeping open our communi- 
cations through Egypt, and of preserving our possessions 
at Malta and Gibraltar, wliich can only be effected by a 
powerful fleet in the Mediterranean, and if we add the 
necessity of protecting the enormous sea-borne commerce 
which throngs the great highway of nations, we shall be 
able to frame some idea of how many objects there are 
essential to our prosperity to be provided for, besides the 
defence of the shores of these islands from the one danger 
of invasion. 

Nor must we leave out of account, that the great staple 
manufacture on which nulhons of our people may be truly 
said to ex^t, entirely depends on the constant importation 
of the raw material brought from the other side of the 
Atlantic, and to stop this supply would shake the whole 
fabric of our commercial system to its foundation, and 
leave millions destitute. 

Here we may once more turn for instruction to the ^^d 
pages of the Enquete Parlemmtaire, in wliich nothing ^H 
has been overlooked, and we shall find the question is ^^ 
discussed, whether it would be for the interest of France 
to exempt merchandise from seizure ; the answer is 
prompt and decided, — the commerce of England will be 
her great burden of defence, and to exempt merchant 

L ships from seizure would reheve her from a duty which ^^A 
k m 
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will occupy half her fleet, and would consequently give 
a freedom of action to her navy, highly disadvantageous 
to France. 

Much has been said also of mitigating the sufferings of 
war by exempting articles of commerce from seizure when 
imder neutral flags ; but are we so simple as to suppose 
that had she the power to do so, any scruples would induce 
France to forego the means of speedily reducing us to 
extremities? — and stipulations of the Treaty of Paris, 
would be small security against the renewal of the BerUn 
decrees, if England were ever insane enough to allow 
France to become more powerful at sea than herself. 

The fact that our miHtary administration when tested j 
entirely broke down, and that the merits of our system of 
naval administration have not been sufficiently tested by 
any recent events, gives great interest to the present en- 
quiry ; and the subject derives additional importance from 
the persistent energy with which France has continued to 
cultivate and increase her naval power during the eight 
years which have sKpped by since the reports of the 
Enquete Parlementaire unfolded to us, not only the poHcy 
it inaugurated, but the ends and objects that poUcy was 
intended to attain. Even without such a distinct and 
authentic avowal of those objects, it would seem impos- 
sible to doubt that a vast increase of the French navy 
was a matter of some importance to this country; but 
as this is absolutely denied by poUticians*, who at the 

* These gentlemen would render a great service to their country, as 
well as to the cause of economy, if they would induce the Emperor to 
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present moment appear eapeeially in the confidence of 
the Emperor of the French, it may be useful before the 
subject is farther discussed, to offer a few observations in 
answer to those who assert that all apprehensions from 
France are ridiculous ; who ask, what possible advantage 
could the Emperor of the IVench gain by a war with 
England ; who declare, that if he broke with England 
his ruin would immediately follow ; and that the whole 
end and aim of his policy is to cement the English 
alhance. 

We conceive that no more valid groimd for these 
opinions could be found, than that the power of England 
— ^more especially her naval power — would render it in- 
effectual to attack her, and dangerous to arouse her enmity ; 
and those who entertaui them would be therefore logically 
bound to unite with the rest of their countrymen in 
demanding the full and efficient maintenance of the navy. 
Or even granting these propositions to the extent of sup- 
posing them true, if we had at the present moment no 
screw fleet, no iron-plated ships, no rifle guns, while 
France abounded in all these instruments of superiority, 
still they would afford no sufficient grounds for neglect- 
ing similar securities, nor could they afford the smaUest 
argument against the wisdom of maintaining our navy on 
a scale commensurate with the immensely important in- 

abandon the intention, which the newspapers attribute to him, of in- 
creaaing his iron-eased ships from si3 to nineteen with the greatest 
despatch ; and it might be suggested to them as a means at once of 
feating their own influence, and the pacific intentions of the Emperor. 
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terests dependent on it for protection, and with the means 
which might be employed to attack them. 

Admitting the Emperor's anxiety for om* alliance to be 
perfectly sincere and incapable of change, he has himself 
told US that circimistances might arise which would 
compel him to break with us ; and these circumstances 
become probable precisely in proportion to the degree in 
which we may allow him to obtain the advantage in naval 
preparations ; even if we were to grant also that a war 
thus forced upon him must lead eventually to his ruin, 
this would not prevent the most serious calamities falling 
upon us if such an attack were to find us wholly impre- 
pared, and if the ruin of his dynasty were to follow that of 
this country, it would be but a poor satisfaction for the 
blessings we had so insanely sacrificed. 

There is only one more point to be mentioned, and one 
more question asked ; the Emperor of the French is after 
all mortal ; and will those who would have us place our- 
selves at his mercy, answer with equal confidence for the 
good intentions of whatever government niay succeed 
him? 

Common sense itself declares that in a navy capable of 
immediate expansion, and equal to any possible emergency, 
we hold the best and only real security for peace. We 
possess all the raw materials of strength in unexampled 
abundance ; we expend with imstinting Hberality all that 
is demanded for the purpose of maintaining a sufficient and 
powerful navy ; and the question whether we are thus pre- 
pared to meet any possible dangers, is merged in the further 
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question of the efficiency or failiiro of our naval adminis- 
trative system. 

The necessity of this policy of self-defence has been, 
moreover, urged upon us by many acts of the great Euler 
himself on whose friendly sentiments so much rehance is 
placed. Is it possible we have already forgotten the 
hasty conclusion of the Eussian war, — the first step to 
that alliance with Eussia for wliich, after the example of 
the first Napoleon, such extreme anxiety has been shown ? 
This aUiance, by the way, is one of the objects which the 
commission so often referred to, regards as of infinite 
importance to France in any future war with England- 
Then followed the sudden inspiration which changed 
at the moment of its issue La Medaille de la Grande 
Armie, into La Medaille de Ste-Helhie, thus converted 
from a memorial of the victories and glories of France, 
to associations having connection only with misfortune 
and defeat. No interpretation is possible, except that 
which turns on the pobcy of keeping alive the embers of 
discord to be fanned into a flame at any moment it 
might serve a purpose. 

The Itahan campaign, again, was a distinct breach of 
every idea of good understanding founded on a genuine 
pacific policy ; and could any illusion still have remained, 
the treatment of Switzerland, the annexation of Nice and 
Savoy, should have dispelled it. 

Since these events, however, Russia has changed her 
previous attitude, and has sought a close imion with 
Austria and Prussia, apparently with the intention of 
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resisting the fiirther developments of French pohcy ; and 
Louis Napoleon is again eager, for the time, and for his 
present purposes, to cultivate the English alliance ; for the 
present we shaU hear no more of such measures as the 
revival of the trade in Negroes, or of the coercion of 
Portugal, whose opposition to that barbarous traffic had 
entirely originated in treaties with this country of half a 
century's duration, and whose action in suppressing it had 
been constantly stimulated by each succeeding British 
Government, in conformity with the earnest desire of the 
people of England. These acts were indeed singularly 
well chosen, if the object had been to woimd the feelings 
of the people of England, and to lower the prestige of the 
country in the eyes of the world, but by no possible inter- 
pretation can they be reconciled with the pretended firm 
and settled pohcy of concihation and sympathy. 

That " France alone goes to war for an idea " serves 
to recall to us the pohcy Louis Napoleon really repre- 
sents. Deep in the heart of every Frenchman is cherished 
the behef that France should be preeminent among 
nations, her boundaries widely extended to what they 
term her natural limits, and that it is her mission to fulfil 
the projects of Louis XIV. and of the first Napoleon. 

History teaches that in both cases England formed 
the barrier against the final success of these aspirations. 
So long as Louis XTV. held Charles II. as his pensioner, all 
went weU with him, and his pohcy was everywhere suc- 
cessful ; but on the expulsion of the Stuarts, England threw 
her weight into the scale of European right, and combining 
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with the other powers of Europe-, frustrated his schemee, 
and 80 France resumed her place as one of the great 
powers, but not the one great power. 

Under a totally changed internal condition, the reign 
of Napoleon proved these ideas had lost none of their 
power, and again after a prolonged and terrible struggle, 
England was the soul and centre of the general aUiance 
"which baffled the ambition of France, and hurled tlie 
arbiter of the destinies of Europe from his throne. 

Do such aspirations still hold their place in the minds 
of the French people ; and if the teachings of history are 
such as we read them, do they convey no similar lesson to 
the present representative of these ideas, who follows out 
his schemes with a persistent resolution not the less for- 
midable because he employs other means besides physical 
force ? 

Observe, for example, while he is -straining every nerve 
to estabhsh a naval superiority, the use he is making of 
the party in England who oppose our armaments. When 
he makes his first step in the traditional policy of terri- 
torial aggrandisement, hear them exclaim " Perish Savoy!" 
aad declare that national independence is as dust in the ba- 
lance when weighed against prospects of increased wealth 
and commerce. Strange inconsistency in men who claim 
the advanced posts in a nation of freemen ! But how 
usefiil, should it be attempted to deal with Belgium and 
the Rhine provinces in the same manner ! 

Again, in that celebrated conversation between an 
Enghshman and a Frenchman, which was published in 
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the "Times" of December 24th, 1859, the Emperor 
explains to Mr. Cobden's perfect satisfaction, that the 
people of lEngland are utterly deceived in the beUef that 
he has done more . in naval preparations than simply to 
fulfil the programme of Louis-PhiUppe ! — a programme 
which did not include one screw ship, still less one iron- 
plated frigate, which regarded the completion of Cher- 
bourg as remotely possible, and which never dreamed of 
the gigantic works at Brest, and at Toulon, compared with 
which those even of Cherbourg appear almost insignifi- 
cant. The least reference to the pages of the Enqitete 
Parlementaire would have signally contradicted this bold 
assertion, though even its recommendations have been 
greatly surpassed by what is actually in progress. 

Again, the Frenchman explains that a great number of 
flat-bottomed boats, capable of carrying 500 troops each, 
have not been constructed for purposes of invasion, but 
owe their existence to the expectation on the part of the 
Emperor that Lord Derby's Government would put a 
stop to the export of coal as contraband of war during 
the Italian campaign ; it was to meet this contingency 
that these boats were built to carry coal by canal from 
Belgium to — Brest ! This seems a singular non sequitur^ 
but is it not suggestive ? 

The French Commercial Treaty has prevented the pos- 
sibiUty of this country hereafter placing a check on the sup- 
ply of coal to France, when she may attack other powers, 
except at the expense of ourselves becoming belUgerents, 
for of course to stop the export of coal to France now 
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would be a breacli of treaty, and consequently a cosii* 
belli. 

Finally, the Frenchman is made to say, and the Eng- 
lishman listens with an innocent interest as if it had not 
been his own story, repeated hundreds and hundreds of 
times for the last twenty years : France is persuaded that 
all your pretended apprehension is a sham^theTory 
party having lost their influence, are endeavouring to get 
up this cry in order to restore its power on the old asso- 
ciations of national animosity. How close the alliance 
with this party when the Emperor allows himself to be 
made their mouth-piece in reiterating such a very stale 
and absurd fiction ! 

In the ancient fable, the wind wasted all his iury in the 
contest for the traveller's cloak in vain ; but the sun, 
throwing out his genial beams, soon obtained the victory : 
and so it seems to be hoped that the blandishments of the 
Commercial Treaty will overcome aU the suspicions of the 
EngHsh people, and induce us to cease this foolish deter- 
mination to vie with France in maintaining a great navy. 
Should this deep policy succeed, and the country be in- 
duced to return to the estimates of the standard year 
1836, then Mr. Bright may well exclaim, perish India, 
perish Ireland, perish the independence of England itself 
rather than for a moment obstruct the sacred development 
of free-trade principles, for whatever he may say, it will 
be impossible to maintain them. 

Should then the Emperor of tlie French entertain 
"ideas" so cherished in France, it does not seem so 
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■wholly improbable that he should be pursuing a policy 
intended to reduce England to such comparative weak- 
ness as to be imable t» defeat once more the traditional 
policy of France. And there are facts enough before us 
which it ■would not be difficult to explain on this hypo- 
thesis ; whatever other motives may have prompted the 
Commercial Treaty, it could not certainly have been 
more ably designed if it ■were mainly intended to ca- 
jole us through the popularity ■with ■which free-trade 
is regarded, and througli the influence those who are 
looked upon as its representatives exercise on other sub- 
jects. So long, however, as England remains true to 
herself the universal dominion of France is a dream ; but 
if betrayed by the folly of her statesmen, she should sacri- 
fice the power, especially the naval power, necessary to 
maintain her great place, then are those ambitious aspira- 
tions not far from their accomplishment, for a Charlemagne 
may again reign in Europe, should the power of England 
be ecHpsed. 

Wliatever may be said on many of the points touched 
upon, enough has been sho'wn to prove that the na^vy of 
France is very powerful, and that it occupies in a most 
remarkable degree the constant interest of the Emperor. 

The striking efficiency it has attained has been by virtue 
of a system of administration ably conducted on the prin- 
ciple of direct personal responsibility to the minister and 
with the minister, for every branch of the service. 

The Minister of Marine has absolute authority under 
the Emperor. 
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He is assisted by a " Conseil d'Amiraute " which he 
noneults, whose opinions are recorded, but the minister 
acts ou his own responsibility, and when he thinks fit, 
disregards its advice. 

Each of those elements, which in the aggregate con- 
stitute a navy, is placed under a responsible head, who 
manages all the detads of his department, and is answer- 
able for its efficiency. 

The counsels of the Commission of Enquiiy have been 
vigorously followed out, and France has now to boast 
of a splendid fleet in commission, carefully trained to a 
complete system of manoeuvres necessary to tlie develop- 
ment of the new powere afforded by steam ; which has also 
fulfilled its most important functions during peace as a 
great training school for the officers of the navy, and for 
the maritime population at large. 

A very large proportion of the ships not in active 
service can be ready at a few days' notice, and can at 
once be manned with crews trained to every duty from 
the Inscription Maritime. 

At Toidon, at Brest, and at Cherbourg, vast basins 
and numerous docks liave been prepared, or are in pro- 
gress, affording ample facilities for coahng, supplying and 
repairing fleets, to an extent proportioned to the exigen- 
cies which modern warfare would create. 

If France does possess any advantage over us, how- 
ever, it can only be in the superiority of her administra- 
tive powers, shown in the organisation of her very inferior 
resources, for England possesses every element of naval 
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strength in far greater abundance and in much higher 
perfection, while every demand for the means of cultivating 
them has been granted by the Legislature with a lavish 
hand. 

Never was a country so powerful in the spirit and 
loyalty of its people, in its boundless material resources, 
in the unequalled skill and energy of its engineers and 
shipbuilders. 

Never were our officers and seamen worthier of their 
ancient fame — Peel in the Crimea, or with his 32-pounder 
advancing with the first hne of skirmishers in Central 
India, — the heroic Hope, wounded again and agaiu at 
the Peiho Forts, found by their sides the same hearts of 
oak that won the great battles of former days. 

The- country through its dearest interests demands the 
safeguard of a sufficient navy. The officers and men, 
ready to risk their hves in her defence, claim in the name 
of justice that adequate numbers of comrades trained to 
arms shall be forthcoming in the hour of need, and that 
aU those various material resources and faciHties necessary 
to enable them to take and keep the sea, and to defeat the 
enemy, shall be prepared beforehand with due foresight, 
and to an adequate extent 

All true-hearted EngUshmen are agreed that the navy 
shall be maintained in fuU efficiency, and Parliament has 
only responded to the national will, by the unhesitating 
hberahty with which it has satisfied every demand ; nor 
is there reason to doubt that the sums so generously 
voted would have been amply sufficient to 
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desire of the public and provide ail tiie means neces- 
sary to meet any possible emergency ; but if it could 
be shown that the sums, enormous as they are, have yet 
fallen short of what was necessary, the blame must rest 
with the governing powers, for Parhament has proved 
its readiness to grant all that might be asked. 

To the question — Are we or are we not provided 
with any system which approaches in its results the 
admirable organisation of the navy of France ? it is 
no answer to point to the millions upon millions voted 
by the House of Commons without stint, more especially 
as a bad system is certain to be an expensive one, and 
no mere expenditure of money, however great, can afford 
the least security that the affairs of the navy are con- 
ducted with that foresight, ability, and persistent energy 
which have marked the measures of France, and by 
which alone great things can be accomplished. It 
is absurd not to face the question, Are we, or are we 
not in a condition to maintain our naval supremacy ? 
Have the great elements wHch constitute naval power 
been ably and ivisely dealt with, and are they so organ- 
ised as to justify the confidence we place on the navy, aa 
the inviolable safeguard of the dearest interests of the 
country ? 

It is proposed to inquire if the country is really thus 
provided, and, should there be any shortcomings, to in- 
ate the causes to which they are to be attributed. 
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THE ADMIRALTY. 

The great office of Lord High Admiral has been executed 
by commission for nearly a. century and a half, except 
for the short period, during which the Duke of Clarence 
administered the affaira of the navy in person, as Lord 
High Admiral. 

A distinction was formerly made between the execu- 
tive and civil branches of the service, the former was 
directly managed by the Admiralty, while the administra- 
tion of the dockyards and of the civil services, were in 
the hands of the Navy Board, which was of course subor- 
dinate to the Admiralty. 

In 1833, however, the Navy Board was abolished, and 
the department of the Surveyor of the Navy, the Ac- 
countant-General, the Storekeeper-General, and the Comp- 
troller of Victualling, were brought under the direct 
superintendence of the Admiralty ; at the same time the 
Transport Board also was abolished. 

The Admiralty since this change has consisted of six 
Commissioners and two Secretaries. 

The post of First Lord of the Admiralty has been filled 
by statesmen whose party position entitled them to a 
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seat in tie Cabinet, but with one exception, tbe First 
Lord has never had any professional connection with the 
navy. 

Four of the Commissioners are naval officers of dis- 
tinction, the senior of whom, often spoken of as the 
" Senior Sea Lord," is considered as the special adviser 
of the minister on all professional matters. 
/ The sixth and Junior Lord is often a young gentleman 
trying his " 'prentice hand " on naval affairs, as his first 
introduction iiito pubhc life. 

Of the two Secretaries, one is a permanent appoint- 
ment ; the first Secretary (a.^ well as the First and Junior 
Lord) is in Parhameut, and when the First Lord as at 
present, is in the Upper House, he becomes often the sole 
organ of the Admiralty in the House of Commons. 

Two Lords and a Secretary are sufficient to constitute 
a Board. 

The whole Board, and the First Secretary, change 
with every change of Government ; but one, usually a 
junior naval member of the Board, has often been con- 
tinued in the new Admiralty to give some leaven of ex- 
perience to the new occupants of office. 

The First Lord, as a member of the Cabinet, and pos- 
sessed of the secret intentions of the Government, will 
often require certain armaments, or distribution of force to 
be made, for reasons not comraimicated to his Board ; 
but in all matters concerning the internal government of 
the navy, he has, at least theoretically, no powers what- 
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the navy, he has, at least theoretically, no powers what- I 

L ever apart from the Board. It is nevertheless stated on ^H 
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very high authority, tliat in practice the First Lord can , 
always effect any change he pleases without regard to the 
opinion of his colleagues. 

If such independent action is possible, every argument 
of common sense, as of fair dealing, would condemn the 
solemn farce of covenng_it with the collective responaibi- 
lity, which has_ always sheltered every measure ; and would 
urge that the minister should stand before the country 
responsible for every act to which the majority of the 
Board does not assent. 

We will suppose that the multifarious affairs of the 
navy have just fallen into the hands of a Board of Ad- 
miralty, composed of a First Lord experienced in official, 
but entirely unacquainted with maritime afiairs ; of naval 
officers entertaining very different opinions on all profes- 
sional matters, and with perhaps one exception, also with- 
out official experience ; and of the Junior Lord. 

The new occupants of office of necessity fall into the 
former grooves, adopt the programme of their prede- 
cessors, and thus each member of the Board finds him- 
self invested with the superintendence of some dozen 
branches of naval administration according to a printed 
form, entitled " Distribution of Business," under which 
various duties are parcelled out to each Lord, according 
to his seniority at the Board. This arrangement of the 
" Distribution of Business " is spoken of occasionally as 
if it had something of a secret official character, but the 
absurdity of this idea is very great, seeing that it is 
hung up in almost every room, in a printed form as in 
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the other public offices, and can obviously only be useful 
for the information of the public, for every person who 
goes to the Admiralty on business must of course as- 
certain in whose department his business hes, and every 
messenger and porter in th€ establishment is ready to 
supply him with the necessary information. The mode 
in which the business is thus distributed is also to be found 
over and over again in the blue books, in the Evidence 
of Lords of the Admiralty before Parhamentary and 
other Commissions ; this air of mystery is worth noticing, 
however, for it strongly exemphfies the absolute nullity 
of all sense of individual responsibihty of each member 
of the Board, in connection with those branches of business 
which are committed to his charge by his colleagues. 

The First Lord must often read with positive dismay 
the list of some twelve or fifteen matters, entirely apart 
from all his previous habits and experience, which are 
■ entrusted by this arrangement to his ovm personal ma- 
nagement and supervision. 

The next Commissioner (the Senior Sea Lord), finds 
matters so multifarious, so important, so very difficult, all 
thrown upon his hands under such circumstances as to 
constitute in the aggregate a chaige which no man that 
ever hved could fulfil. While hia time is fully taken up 
by the constant superintendence of aU the other buaineaa 
of the navy, he has the Manning of the Elect to provide 
for, and the magnitude of the task from the absence of 
any organised system or settled plan providing for this 
vital matter, will soon be referred to. 
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To the other Naval Lords are committed a great variety 
of matters of more or less importance, amongst which are 
the superintendence of the Storekeeper-Genei-al, and of 
the Comptroller of Victualling, while the Junior Lord is 
charged with the supervision of the Accountant-General's 
department, and also with the exceedingly important 
superintendance of the Director of Works, which in- 
cludes that of the docks, basins, and other works at our 
arsenals. 

It is most important to remember, that this distribution 
of business is an internal arrangement by which the 
Board delegates to its several members a portion of 
its own duties ; that each member is responsible to the 
Board, and to tlie Board alone, for his performance of 
those duties ; and that for each and all these duties the 
responsibility before Parhament and the country is that, 
not of the individual Lord, but of the Board in its collec- 
tive capacity. 

The several members of the Board are not therefore in 
the least degree identified in the eyes of the public with 
the branches entrusted to them, so this want of individual 
connection with the subjects they individually administer, 
and this collective responsibility of the Board for every- 
thing, produces practically a complete want of that essen- 
tial corrective and safeguard, a direct personal responsjbi- 
hty for each branch of the public service. 

This system operates more or less injuriously upon 
every branch of naval administration ; but its evils are un- 
fortunately most fully experienced with respect to the 
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important of all As regards the departments presided 
over and actually managed in all their details by perma- 
nent heads, the supervision, of Lords of the Admiralty, at 
the best appears nugatory, for members of the Board can- 
not be expected from their previous training to possess that 
knowledge with respect to them, essential to any efficient 
superintendance, and it must always be objectionable to 
overshadow the real practical responsibility of the compe- 
tent head of a department, with the merely nominal super- 
vision of superior authority. What advantage, for ex- 
ample, has the country derived from the labours of some 
thirty or forty young gentleman who have succeeded 
each other in the nominal superintendance of the depart- 
ment managed by that able public officer, the Accountant- 
General ? If supervision is necessary, it should be one 
involving a real practical reaponsibihty, and this can only 
exist concurrently with competent knowledge and expe- 
rience. If, for example, the Eirst Lord of the Admiralty, 
being a civilian, should be forced to take command of the 
Channel fleet himself, the responsibility for the probable 
consequences would rest rather with those who placed 
him in command, than with the individual, who from the 
necessity of the case, was ignorant of every duty, and 
from his misfortune and not l)y his fault had been placed 
in so false a position. 

Looking to another most important subject, we find the 
Junior Lord, a civiUan, is charged with the superintend- 
ence of the Department of the Director of Works, a soldier, 
a department wliich includes the whole system of basin, 
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docks, and harbour accommodation for the fleet, matters 
intimately connected with the rise and fall of tides, the 
draught of water of ships under different circumstances, 
especially requiriiig the knowledge and experience of a 
seaman, to deal with satisfactorily ; the same observa- 
tions also apply with respect to the harbours of refuge, 
which is in the First Lord's department ; it would there- 
fore not be surprising if these most important branches 
of naval preparation should prove to be in but a poor 
condition. 

This mode of superiutending the Departments of the 
Accountant, and Storekeeper-General, and the Comptroller 
of Victualhng is highly objectionable in principle, yet the 
permanent heads are left to manage most of the details of 
their departments, and they are on the whole in a highly 
efficient state. But in the Direction of Works there is no 
certain definite duty to perform ; and all the great changes 
wc arc witnessing in the fleet, are -occasioning a corre- 
sponding necessity for new developments of our measures 
for repairing and supplying them, on which practical and 
professional judgment is indispensable. 

With respect to the department of the Surveyor of the 
Navy, the Senior Sea Lord superintends the Dockyards, so 
far aa relates to the Surveyor's Department, and this has for 
a long course of years been acted upon so as to bring the 
whole details of the work of the dockyards under the 
orders of the Admiralty, and to deprive the Surveyor of 
due authority over the department for which he is nomi- 
nally responsible. For many years previously, as well as 
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during the wliole Russian war, and down to the year 
1859, the Surveyor had no power to give a single order 
to any person employed in tlie dockyards on any subject 
whatever. Things necessary to be done went to the Ad- 
miralty in the form of a " submission " from him, and if 
approved, could only be executed by an order from the 
Admiralty. The Surveyor has been reproached for not 
personally superintending to a greater extent the work in 
the dockyards, but what a mockery would be such an 
attempt on the part of a pubhc officer, who was so 
utterly deprived of authority, that had he witnessed the 
wholesale destruction of the pubhc property he could 
have taken no step to arrest it except by a " submission " 
to the Admiralty, Thus the authority of the only person 
who by himself or hie assistants might have exercised a 
real practical general superintendence, was almost extin- 
guished, and any one who considers the position, and the 
necessity of effective control over estabhshments of this 
description, may well be astonished that under such a 
system the dockyards should have been maintained in a 
state of efficiency. 

The interference of the Admiralty with the details of ^M 
dockyard work which had so long prevailed, was modified ^| 
by the present Admiralty in 1859, and the Surveyor ^^ 
has since been allowed to give orders direct to the dock- 
yards on various matters of importance ; but in many ^^ 
respects the position still requires further great change ^H 
before he can occupy his proper ground, as the responsible ^H 
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credit to the present Admiralty, but it might be any day 
reversed if there was a change of government. 

Objectionable as this system has been with respect to 
the Surveyor's department, there has still been some 
aecurity for the pubUc interest, inasmuch as there was a 
permanent officer connected with it, whose influence would 
be necessarily great with every Board of Admiralty, and 
would operate consistently and in the same direction. 

But the climax of the evils of the system is reached 
when similar management is appHed to a subject of the 
highest moment having no responsible person permanently 
connected with it, and respecting which no plan can be 
traced to guide the steps of the fleeting occupants of office ; 
this most remarkable combination of adverse conditions 
unhappily is to be found in the manning of the navy, the 
most difficult and the most important duty, to fulfil which 
the Admiralty may be said to exist, for unless the Fleet 
can be manned, all the material elements of naval power 
prepared at such boundless cost, ai'e worse than worthless. 

The Manning of the Meet, as has already been shown, 
in common with a vast number of other matters, is 
thrown upon the shoulders of the Senior Sea Lord by the 
distribution of business ; and this great and vital matter 
is thus delegated by the Board to one of its members, 
who is already so overwhelmed with other business that 
it is absolutely impossible he can give it more than occa- 
sional and very cursory attention. 

Under the French system, there is the Inscription Mari- 
time, organised to the highest degree, fully understood 
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being in constant operation at all times, and tHoroughly es- 
tablished by law. There are several hundreds of officers of 
various grades employed in superintending its operation, 
and conducting its details ; the force it will produce is 
known almost to a man, and the Minister can always ob- 
tain the fidlest information of the amomit of force at his 
command, while the subject makes no demand on his 
time or his attention. With us, on the contrary, there is 
no system organised, no principle recognised, nor is there 
any responsible person permanently connected with the 
subject to whom the incoming Admiralty or the Senior Sea 
Lord can look, as sharing its responsibility, far less entrust 
with the execution of its projects. The Senior Sea Lord 
finds that the manning the fleet was in his predecessor's 
hands, and he will vainly seek for any consistent course of 
action among a mass of contradictory circulars, embracing 
and confusing everypossible question that can arise between 
seamen collectively, and the governing powers. He will 
find a number of petty expedients and small palliatives 
on no comprehensive plan, which if all the men on paper 
were forthcoming, would supply about a sixth part of the 
number war would instantly demand ; and no organised 
plan exists which gives him the services of one man more. 
Li short, he has not a system to superintend, but he has 
to grope his way in the dark to devise and establish one, 
his time being taken up with the superintendence of the 
current affairs of the navy demanding perpetual attention, 
his term of office probably extending over only a few 
months, with the consciousness that whatever he might 
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commence, his successors would almost certainly not 
continue. 

Amongst the heap of documents, showing the fiitihty 
of attempting to effect so great a work by small spasmodic 
efforts, he will see that the Admiralty has repeatedly 
acknowledged its incapacity to deal with the question 
under the existing system, by turning it over to Com- 
missions out of doors, which have generally made their 
Eeports to the successors of the Board who appointed 
them, and whose recommendations, have never been more 
than very partially carried out. 

It will be said that the responsibiUty for such a state of 
things rests upon the Admiralty. But which Admiralty ? 
The reply must be, all the Admiralties that have existed 
since the inability to man the fleet was proved twenty or 
thirty years ago, a fact which has been subsequently de- 
clared repeatedly in ParUament by members of the 
Board ; in vain shall we seek for any individual permanent 
responsibihty, and had such existed in any apparent tan- 
gible shape, it must have led to the remedy, for no 
man dare to have allowed himself to be so involved in it 
without insisting on effectual means of manning the navy 
in time of danger being devised. 

The Senior Sea Lord in his individual capacity has 
no responsibiUty ; nor has he to administer a system : he 
has a system to invent, to create ; and with all his other 
duties pressing constantly upon him, it is nothing less 
than impossible that the manning of the fleet should be 
so provided for, nor will it be to the end of time, 
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unless a more efficient mode of dealing witli it can be 
discovered. 

In the fii'st place a large measure must be devised by 
Government for providing all that War would require, by 
euabling the Admiralty rapidly to expand our force in sea- 
men for that great event, in contemplation of the possi- 
bility of which we may be said alone to maintain a navy. 

In place of a host of petty expedients there must be 
one comprehensive plan, and the Fleet in Peace should be 
considered mainly as the nucleus for the Navy in "War. 

In the second place the system when decided on, must 
be made a department of naval admimstration, placed 
under a permanent head responsible to the governing 
power of the navy, and with him to the country. 

It is obvious to the least reflection, that if the de- 
partments of Accountant-General, Storekeeper-General, 
Comptroller of Victualling, and Surveyor, were deprived 
of their permanent heatls, and their duties thrown into the 
mass of work to be managed by the Board, to be taken up 
and laid down again every year or two, and to pass into 
new hands at every change of Government, those branches 
of naval administration would soon fall into inextricable 
confusion ; and is it reasonable to suppose that the far 
more important, as it is also the infinitely more difficult 
question of manning the fleet, can be dealt with suc- 
cessfully on such principles ? 

Whether or no a civihan may be able to fulfil satis- 
factorily the functions of Fii'st Lord of the Admiralty, 
it is very obvious tliat, to whomsoever they may be 
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intrusted, there is one preliminary condition essential to 
success, namely, that each important branch of the navy 
shall be represented by a permanent responsible person, 
possessing a perfect knowledge of the state of his depart- 
ment, and a mastery of the details he regulates and super- 
intends, on whom the minister may rely for the fullest 
information as to the condition of each branch of the 
pubKc service, especially as to the actual force at his 
command. 

Such means of information is wholly wanting in the most 
important of all, namely — the Manning of the Fleet, and 
the only knowledge yet attained has been that of our 
utterly unorganised and critical position ; the only remedy 
proposed, to turn the subject over to a Conunission out 
of doors, strictly charged, however, on no account to ex- 
tend its inquiries to what is in fact the whole question, 
namely, the course pursued and manner in which the 
subject has been dealt with by the Admiralty itself. 

It is imnecessary to insist at any length on the evil 
of divided councils, which must often occur amongst, 
six persons brought together by the chapter of accidents, 
without previous knowledge of each other's views, and 
in fact the Admiralty often represents nothing so com- 
pletely as the endless diversity of opinion which prevails 
among naval officers ; a diversity which on the other 
hand, is paWly accounted for by the absence of any 
standard course of poUcy to be discovered in the conduct 
of successive naval administrations. 

D 
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The government of the navy by a Board consisting of 
six members, without harmony of opinion, and on whose 
shoulders is thrown a confused mass of business, executive, 
administrative, and financial ; comprehending duties of 
such magnitude as that of creating a system for manning 
of the fleet, and on the other hand, descending to details 
of the pettiest description, whde no individual responsi- 
bihty attaches to any one object it has to fulfil, would 
afford small prospect of successful results, even apart from 
the constant change of persons who so rapidly succeed 
each other in these Sisyphian labours. 

In order however fully to comprehend the merits of 
the .system, tliis latter element of failure cannot be 
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In a period of not much more than thii'ty years, up to 
1859, there were seventeen ciianges m the Fii'st Lord of the 
Admiralty, giving an average tenure of office to each of 
about one year, ten months, two weeks ; and during the 
sameperiod the total number of changes in those who have 
managed the affairs of the navy as Members of the Board, 
and Secretaries of the Admiralty, amounted to 103. 

The changes have occurred recently in a yet more 
rapid succession, for within the last eight years there have 
been four general changes of the Board with that of the 
Government, and there have been five First Lords, with 
thirty-four changes in aU of members of the' Board and 
Secretaries. 

i it should happen, by the chronic neglect of 
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some important element of naval strength, that a serious 
calamity occurred, who of the 103 gentlemen who have 
shared in the management of naval affairs would be held 
responsible ? Or it may be asked, which of the many 
Boards of Admiralty which have so quickly succeeded 
each other in office ? The country, aroused to the 
astounding fact that the right arm of her defence in 
which she had so imphcitly trusted, was notwithstanding a 
boundless expenditure in a very critical condition, would 
put a sudden end to th^ practical irresponsibility which 
prevails under ordinary circumstances. There can be no 
doubt that the brunt of public indignation would fall on 
the actual occupants of office, but with singular injustice ; 
for, with respect to any deep seated and long existing 
deficiency, they would be less to blame than their prede- 
cessors, who have not only held, but have quitted, office 
with fuU experience of the want of organisation of our 
resources and of the evils of our system, and yet neither 
in office nor out of office, have endeavoured to provide 
a remedy ; and if each successive Admiralty finds in- 
creasing difficulties, and naval affairs appear to be more 
and more inefficiently conducted, it is not necessarily that 
those whose misfortune it is to be called to their ad- 
ministration are more in fault than those who have gone 
before them ; but it is rather owing to the accionulated, 
and still accumulating defects and short-comings insepar- 
able from the system which has defeated the earnest efforts 
of so many able and honest men. 

D 2 
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That any Admiralty, consisting of statesmen unac- 
quainted with maritime affairs, or the habits and fcehngs 
of seamen, and of naval officers probably all holding 
different opinions, should be able in the course of a few 
months' tenure of office, not only to arrive at sound con- 
clusions, but should succeed in establishing a system on 
a firm and lasting basis for ma nnin g the navy, is absolutely 
impossible ; even should such a scheme be devised by 
perfect wisdom, there could be no hope of those who origi- 
nated it, remaining long enough in office to carry it out 
themselves, and we know too well by sad experience how 
completely the management of the navy resembles a rope 
of sand, and how little each succeeding Board is disposed 
to take up and continue the measures of their prede- 
cessors. 

The whole plan of naval administration manifests such 
an amount of absurdity that if a perverse ingenuity were 
employed to suggest the most inefficient possible system 
for managing a navy, it might fairly be defied to pro- 
duce anything worse. 

Many objections however that have been stated may 
be considered of a theoretical nature, and as systems 
perfect in theory are very apt nevertheless to break down 
in practice, bo on the other hand things wliich theo- 
retically considered cannot be for a moment defended, are 
yet sometimes attended by a certain degree of practical 
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of naval administration will be justly considered as incon- 
clusive ; and hence it becomes necessary to ascertain its 
value by practical results, as shown by a more particular 
inquiry into the actual condition of the most important 
branches of the navy, and so to apply to the solution 
of the question the inexorable logic of facts. 
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CHAP. m. 

DOCKYARDS AND SHIPS OF WAR. 

As the principal elements of which a navy consists are 
ships and seamen, so they must be the most important 
objects of all naval administration, and the actual state 
and condition of these elements which compose a navy 
must therefore afford the most conclusive test of the 
merits of the existing system. 

The French axiom, " Nothing is extemporised at sea, " 
is unquestionably true ; and the ships which would be 
required if war broke out, must be built and prepared 
during peace, in readiness to protect and maintain our 
interests. 

The complaint that ships are worn out without ever 
having been at sea, is in other words to lament that we 
have had forty years of peace, the long continuance of 
which may be fairly attributed in a great degree to the 
possession of effective means of defence, always its best 
security. It would be much more reasonable to complain 
that one's house had never been burnt dovm, or that one 
was still aUve after having paid fire or life assurance for 
many years, for in these cases the catastrophe of fire or 
of death cannot be prevented by the precaution. 

The position of England at sea is defensive to a far 
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greater degree than that of any other country, for she 
stands alone in the magnitude of the objects she must be 
ready to defend in all quarters of the globe, and as the 
French Commission observes, England is vulnerable every- 
where. 

She has no desire to extend her possessions, but she is 
determined to protect them, and though anxious to re- 
main at peace if possible, she is resolved to maintain ample 
means of providing for their security. That such is the 
will of the nation has been proved by many sacrifices, and 
supposing it to be fulfilled, and that we possessed all that 
is necessary for the purpose of self-preservation, no further 
efibrts would be required, for imder such circumstances 
it never could be our poUcy in times of profound peace, 
to invent new engines or to strike out new principles of 
war, the only efiect of which would be to add largely to 
our expenditure. 

But on the other hand, if other naval powers devote 
themselves to the increase of their navies, and strain every 
nerve to obtain advantages at sea by new instruments 
of war, ably conceived and energetically brought into 
existence, England is compelled by the essential condi- 
tions of her position, to supply herself as rapidly as her 
neighbours with these new warUke engines. 

Having regard to the great interests staked on her 
naval pre-eminence, she cannot allow any other power to 
obtain a superiority at sea without risking the existence 
of at least a part of those interests, the combination of 
which constitutes her greatness. 

D 4 
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The Emperor of tbe French expressed his surprise and 
disappointment at our feeble operations in the Baltic, to 
wliicli he attributed the prolougation of the war to a 
second year, and had we beea duly prepared with the 
class of small vessels which in case of war near home, 
would have been necessary to the defence of our own 
shores, probably the campaign of 1854, notwithstand- 
ing our disasters in the Crimea, would have produced 
peace. 

Sir Charles Napier, however, in 1854, had not one 
gun-boat with his fleet, nor liad he one mortar vessel. 

Sir Eichard Dundas, in the second year of this war, 
had but sixteen or eighteen guu-boata, and a dozen mortar 
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It was not till 1855 that a sufficient number of these 
vessels was commenced ; and after the war was over 
upwards of 150 were triumphantly paraded in 1856, in 
proof of our boundless resources. Our resources are 
boundless, but if they are only called into existence when 
it ia too late, the exposure of the want of vigour and fore- 
sight in bringing them into action is &r more damaging, 
than any display of latent power can be the reverse, and 
only encourages the speculations of those who affirm that 
" at sea nothing can be extemporised," and that " in Eng- 
land nothing is organised." 

If Sir Charles Napier had possessed in 1854 the very 
small force with which Sir Hichard Dundas was provided 
in the following year, or if in 1855 Sir Eichard Dundas 
had commanded the 150 vessels uselessly paraded after 
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peace was concluded, how different would have been the 
history of the Eussian war, especially how different the 
position England would have occupied in the eyes of the 
world at its termination ! The Eussian measures of de-' 
fence went on pari passu with ours for attack, and what 
only sufficed to destroy the dockyard of Sveaburg in 1855, 
in 1854 would probably have produced far greater re- 
sults. That gun-boats were indispensable to successful 
operations in the Baltic was perfectly well known, and 
was urged on the Admiralty in the autumn of 1853 by 
Sir C. Napier, as well as by many other officers, and since ^ 
active operations could not be commenced till May, there 
was sufficient time to have prepared a considerable force 
by the time the Baltic was open. 

These vessels were built for a special purpose, and if it 
had been certain they would all rot in three years, it would 
have been wise to build them, had they only been built 
in time to produce some result worthy of what was 
expected from the first naval power ; but the means came 
slowly halting after the occasion, and we have nothing to 
look back upon but regret upon regrets. 

Then follows the history of hauling them up at a great 
cost within a hundred yards of the sea, but with a perverse 
ingenuity, in a place whence it required months to launch 
them again; they remained in this condition for two 
years, until at the cost of thousands more the means of 
getting them afloat was at length provided. Their defec- 
tive condition appears to have resulted from the necessity 
of the case, caused by the impossibility of getting sea- 
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soned timber, and their liasty construction exposed to tne 
weather was also unavoidable ; but this result need have 
occasioned comparatively little cause for regret, had they 
but been in time for the war whicli called them into 
existence. 

From the moment the Eeports of tlie French Com- 
raiesionerB were presented, the Government proceeded 
with the utmost energy to fulfil and in some cases to 
exceed their recommendations. All this was going on 
almost unknown to us, untU the inauguration of Cherbourg 
in 1858 appeared to take every one by sui-prise, though 
the fullest infonnation was before us in the Enquete Par- 
lementaire, recommending in the strongest language the 
iu"geut necessity of ciJniipIeting it immediately, as absolutely 
indispensable to place France in a proper position in case of 
a war with England. Cherbourg was spoken of as " the eye 
to watch, and the arm to strike England," in the words of 
the First Napoleon ; and it was proposed by the Commis- 
sion to complete it in six years, instead of sixty which at the 
rate of outlay and progress prior to 1852, it would have 
occupied. Accordingly, it was completed in 1858, and 
inaugurated in the presence of a large niunber of our 
legislators and statesmen, who appeared to be qiuto taken 
aback at the spectacle. It is to be remembered, not ^J 
only that we had before us the publislied Ecporta of ^^| 
the Commission urging the immediate and energetic con- ^H 
elusion of these mighty works, but that this tenfold 
increase of the efforts, and the outlay employed in their . 

H, execution bad been goins on for six years, only sixty miles _^H 
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from our own shores, without seeming to attract any 
attention in England. 

These great preparations, thus forced upon the pubhc 
notice, created much anxiety in the coimtry as to our 
own naval preparations, for the imobserved growth of 
this great arsenal so close to our own shores had 
necessarily a very startUng effect, and towards the end 
of the year the Treasury appointed a committee to inquire 
into the condition of the navy on several subjects, which 
were in fact the special and most important duties of 
naval administration. 

The Committee was appointed by Lord Derby in the 
following minute * : — 

** Minute, 1st December, 1858. 

" The attention of the Cabinet has been drawn to the very 
serious increase which has taken place of late years in the Navy 
Estimates, while, at the same time, it is represented that the 
naval force of the country is far inferior to what it ought to be 
with reference to that of other powers, and especially of France ; 
and that increased efforts and increased expenditure are impera- 
tively called for to place it on a proper footing. Whatever may 
be essential to the maintenance of the naval supremacy of the 
country must be secured as a matter of paramount necessity ; 
and the amount of force requisite for that purpose must be 
decided on the responsibility of the Cabinet, and cannot be dele- 
gated to any other authority. But inasmuch as financial con- 

* Report of a Committee appointed by the Treasury to inquire into 
the Navy Estimates, from 1852 to 1858, and into the comparative 
state of the Navies of England and France. (Ordered to be printed by 
the House of Commons, April 4, 1859). 
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siderationa cannot be overlooked, the Cabinet have thought it 
desirable that a strict examination should be made info the 
comparative expenditure of the years 1852-53 and 1853-54, and 
of the present year, with a view of placing fully before the 
Cabinet all the causes which have contributed to the large 
increase which has taken place, and which appear to threaten a 
further increase for the future. Some of these causes are plain 
and obvious ; but there is room for inquiry whether, in each 
case, they have been su£ficient to justify the amount of increase 
which they liave respectively involved. This is a question of 
detail which can only be satisfactorily answered by a close and 
minute examination of accounts : and the Cabinet are of opinion 
that such an examination ought to be entrusted to a small com- 
mittee composed of gentlemen of acknowledged ability, and 
practically conversant with finance and with naval accounts. 
They have, therefore, requested Mr. Hamilton, the Secretary of 
the Treasury; Mr. Corry, Secretary of the Admiralty; Sir 
Richard Bromley, K.C.B., Aecotmtant-Genera! of the Navy ; and 
Mr. Anderson, Chief Clerk in the Treasury, to undertake the 
task. These gentlemen, having stccepted the duty, will meet at 
the Chancellor of the Eschequer'a house in Downing-atreet, and 
will prosecute, with as little delay as possible, the investigation 
confided to them, and report to the Treasury the results of their 
inquiries, with any suggestions which they may be desirous of 
making. 

" It is unnecessary to observe that the duty which they have 
undertaken is of a highly confidential character, that it is not 
necessary to invest them with any formal character, and that 
they possess no authority for eummoning witnesses, or requiring 
the production of papers; but the Board of Admiralty will put 
them freely in possession of such documents as may facilitate 
their inquiries ; and it cannot be doubted that the officers of the 
various departments will be ready to give them any information 
in their power. It is very desirable that the Committee should 
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confer freely with several of these officers, and more especially 
with Sir Baldwin Walker, the Surveyor of the Navy, whose 
opinion, with regard to one, especially, of the principal subjects 
of inquiry, is entitled to every respect. 

" The Committee will not fail to examine minutely into the 
expenditure in the dockyards, and the adequacy, or otherwise, of 
the labour given in return for the large sums expended ; and as 
one of the main causes assigned for a prospective increase is the 
comparative state of preparation of France, in respect of powerful 
screw-steamers, and the expenditure which has taken place, and 
is still going on, in her dockyards, it would be very desirable 
that the Committee should investigate, if they have the means 
of doing so, the recent expenditure of the Empire, as compared 
with our own, on dockyard works, including the construction and 
armament of ships of war, and report the result at which they 
arrive. For this pm'pose, they will be furnished by the Earl of 
Malmesbury, in the strictest confidence, with such information 
as Her Majesty's Grovernment have received ; and it is possible 
that members of the Committee may themselves be in possession 
of some materials for instituting a comparison. 

" As the inquiry is of a strictly confidential character, it is not 
thought necessary to hamper the Committee with any formal or 
precise instructions. They will understand that the main object 
of the Cabinet is to obtain the fullest and most detailed informa- 
tion as to the causes of the increased expenditure ; but that they 
will be happy to receive from the Committee any suggestions 
which their knowledge and experience may enable them to offer, 
either for effecting reduction of expenditure in any branch, on 
the one hand, or, on the other, for improving the condition and 
efficiency of om* naval force. 

" 1st December, 1858." 

The financial inquiry into the Naval Estimates and Ex- 
penditure from 1852 to 1858, might perhaps be considered 
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a legitimate suljject of investigation for a Committee of 
the Treasury ; but such questions as the comparative 
force of the navies of France and England, whether the 
labour in the dockyards was equivalent or not to the 
expenditure, and of the improvement of the condition and 
efficiency of our naval force, cannot be separated from the 
special charge of the Commission for executing the office 
of Iiord High Admiral, and if so boimd up with the 
gravest responsibihties of that Commission, they cannot be 
remitted to an irresponsible Committee at the Treasury 
without putting aside the Admiralty, and apparently con- 
demning its administration as incompetent. Whatever 
motives may have induced Lord Derby to prosecute the 
inquiry by tliis Committee, no doubt could exist in his 
mind after the report was presented, as to the inefficiency 
of the system judged by results. 

The Committee in its Report after stating steamships are 
now alone effective for purposes of war, gives the follow- 
ing tables and facts as the result of its inquiries : — 
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It will be seen from the foregoing statement, that England 
and France have at present precisely the same number of steam 
line-of-battle ships complete; that France has eight more 
steam-frigates complete ; that, on the completion of the ships 
now in progress, England will have ten steam line-of-battle 
ships more than France, and France twelve steam-frigates more 
than England ; and it is to be observed, with reference to the 
line-of-battle ships " building," that the five French are in a 
much more forward state, and represent more work actually 
executed than the ten English : the quantity of work executed 
on the former bein^ V*^®' whereas, on the ten building in 
England, it is only a fraction more than ^ths. It is, however, 
to be observed, that of the ten English ships building, three are 
three-deckers, of which class the French are not building any. 
France will also have four iron-sided shipsy with engines of 
800 or 900 horse-power. 

It is stated, that these iron-sided ships, of which two are 
more tha/a half completed, will be substituted for line-of-battle 
ships; their timbers are of the scantling of a three-deck^; 
they are to have thirty-six Jieavy guns, mx)st of them Hfled 
50-pounderSy which will throw an SOU), hollow pei^cussion 
shot ; they will be cased with iron ; and so convinced do naval 
men seem, to be in France of the irresistible qualities of these 
ships, that they are of opinion that no more ships of the line 
will be laid down, and that i/n ten years that class of vessels 
will have become obsolete. 

In addition to the fifty steam line-of-battle ships (English) 
above enumerated as "built," *^ building," and ** converting," 
there are six sailing line-of-battle ships proposed to be con- 
verted into steam-ships. 

These six would raise the number of English screw-ships of 
the line to fifty-six ; and if the estimates for artificers, and the 
purchase of ship-building materials, as proposed by the Surveyor 
to the Navy, be assented to, the whole could be completed by 
the year 1861. 
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At the present rate and mode of expenditure in the dock- 
yards, it is estimated that forty-three only would be ready by 
1861 ; and according to the present scheme of work, the French 
would then possesa forty screw line-of-battle ships, and fowr 
iroTisided ships. 

With the existing establishment of shipwrights and scheme 
of wort, the number of our screw line-of-battle ships could not 
be raised to fifty-six before the year 1863, and it may be 
inferred that, in the interval between 1861 and 1863, still 
fiirtlier additions will hare been made to the French steam 
navy. 

In addition to the forty steam line-of-battle ships, and four 
iron-aided ships (French) built, building, and converting, the 
" Hercule " and " Jemappes," are supposed to be in a fit state 
for conversion, but it is doubtful whether they are to be con- 
verted as line-of-battle ships, or to be cut down and plated with 

Two more iron~8ided skips are to be built, as we are informed. 
These, with the two line-of battle ships, if converted, would 
raise the number to forty-eiglt in 1861, as compared with the 
fifty-six English before referred to. 

It was calculated last year, by the commission of naval officers 
appointed by the Emperor to revise the organisation of the 
navy, that the French would have, by the year 1860, a steam- 
fleet which, with a proportion of large transports, would enable 
them to carry an army of 60,000 men, with all its horses, 
provisions, and materials for one month ; and that they may 
have ready by 1860, forty steam line-of-battle ships, sis iron- 
plated frigates, thirty screw frigates, nineteen paddle-wheel 
frigates, and twenty-six steam- transports. 

The following is a comparison between the force of EngHsh 
and French ateara line-of-battle ships and frigates at present 
built, building, and converting, in respect of guns and horse- 
power : — 
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In addition, — 

France has four iron-sided ships building, to cany thirty-six guns each, 
with 800 or 900 horse-power. 

England has nine block-ships afloat, each carrying sixty guns, with 
from 200 to 450 horse-power. 

As the French Commission observes, supposing a large 
numerical superiority to exist on our side, it would be 
more than counterbalanced by the multitude of objects to 
defend against possible attacks, amongst which our forces 
must be divided. It will be remembered, during the war 
which commenced in 1793, that whenever our fleets met 
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the superiority of numbers was on the side of France, and 
yet the Treasury Committee shows us that we had then 
145 ships of the line, while France had but 77. 

On the other hand, the same Eeport shows that in 1858 
tlie forces of the two countries in steamships of the hue 
ready for service was equal, while France had 34 steam 
frigates, and England only 26 ! 

One more extract, and we have done. The Comnxittee 
gives another corapaiisou, that of the merchant shipping 
and seamen of the two countries : — 

France. EngUnd. 

Vessels . . . 15,175 Vessels . . . 26,219 

Tonnage . . . 1,052,535 Tonnage . . . 4,491,377 

. . 90,217 Seamen . . . 227,411 
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England is stated to employ, in tlie Channel Islands and 
otlier British po^essions, in addition to the above : — 

Veaaels 10,869 

Tonnage 1,040,510 

Seamen 72,946 

We have here the comparison of navid force in 1793, 
against the same comparison in 1858, and on the other 
hand, the present comparison of our resources as regards 
seamen, which gives some idea also of the demands our 
commerce wiU make upon the fleet for defence ; there is 
nothmg to be added which can speak more forcibly than 
the figures themselves. They completely justified the 
reference of naval subjects to a Committee at the Trea- 
sury, but it is suri»rising that such proofs of the ncgkct of 
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the natioiiai defence did not at once produce a complete 
reform of the principles on which tlie adminiatration of 
the navy had been so long conducted. 

The Eeport of the Committee was followed by a great 
effort, and in the coiu^e of 1859 twenty-one screw-ships 
of the hne were added to the fleet, but whether t his 
number raised our fleet to its due proportion it is now 
scarcely necessary to inquire, for Louis Napoleon's inven- 
tion of iron-cased ships has already forced us to adopt a 
new type of vessel, and bids fan' to supersede ships of the 
line altogether, at least in the narrow seas. 

France will have six iron-cased frigates, with 300 or 
400 guns, ready long before those we are building can 
be fit for sea. The papers inform us that the Emperor ia 
following out the principle with great eagerness, and haa 
begun measures for increasing his iregates bHnddes to 
nineteen. The importance of these now ships has not 
yet been generally appreciated, but it is of a nature it 
would be difficult to exaggerate. 

From the moment discoveries in gunnery enabled a 
ship to fire a broadside of shells, it was apparent that 
mutual destruction must ahno3t inevitably attend an en- 
gagement between wooden ships of equal force, and the 
great problem to solve has been how to resist these terrible 
missiles. The French invention has solved the problem ; 
for shells break perfectly innocuously against the sides of 
these iron ships, and if this were their sole distinction it 
would be enough to give them a decided superiority. It 
constitutes however but a small part of their advantages; 
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for while the wooden ship is wounded by every shot or 
shell which strikes her from a distance of 2000 yards, the 
iron ship, secure from sliell fired close to her, is also shot 
proof unless approached within 400 yards, and all shot 
fired even within that distance glance off, unless they 
strike the iron plates directly at a right angle. 

It may be supposed that shot will rarely strike a ship 
2000 yards off, but our three-deckers are immense targets, 
and improvements and discoveries are hourly being made in 
the new arms of precision, so that in moderately smooth 
water 2000 yards is by no means beyond the effective 
range of an enemy, who perfectly shielded himself, can 
with the utmost dehberation point his artillery. The 
difference between 2000 and 400 yards is nearly a mile, 
at every point of which the ii'on ship continues im- 
pregnable, except where a shot may enter her ports, while 
every one which strikes her opponent carries with it 
havoc, confusion, and often sets him in flames. 

But the wooden ship we are told, is to destroy her 
antagonist by " a concentrated broadside." Now a con- 
centrated broadside requires a ship to be without motion 
to be fired with effect ; even in smooth water, a distance 
of about 500 yards is the outside limit of its application ; 
the fire must be reserved until the exact point of bearing 
on which all the guns are concentrated, is attained : the 
smallest roll of the ship wUl then throw the broadside over 
the object, or into the sea ; and it is in truth only useful 
when very deliberately prepared, and when directed 
an immoveable object, or one forced to pass a 
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particular spot, as in the case of a ship entering a narrow 
harbour in the face of an enemy. 

But the Gloire is saijj to have speed fiilly equal to 
most of our large ships, to say the least, and is it 
probable she will lie motionless, in order to let her oppo- 
nent slowly range up within 400 or 500^yards, reserving 
her fire until the midship gun, and with it the concen- 
trated broadside, bears upon her and is delivered ? The 
idea is worthy of the advice to little boys, to catch birds 
by putting salt on their tails ; more especially as the ship 
which has suffered imder a constant fire while traversing 
the distance of 1600 yards, would be in a condition Uttle 
suited to a manoeuvre dependent on mathematical preci- 
sion for success. It is by far the wisest and the safest 
course to look the danger boldly in the face — ^to admit 
the advantages our supineness has given to France, 
which by the way there is the most anxious desire not to 
forfeit by allowing us any chance of profiting by the 
practical experience she has obtained, for it is a truly 
remarkable circumstance, that while Enghshmen are al- 
lowed to see the French dockyards and ships in general, 
the strictest precautions are observed to exclude them 
from the Gloire. 

We may be perfectly certain that the subject has been 
most fiilly considered in all its bearings on the other 
side of the Channel, and that we can tell them nothing 
they do not thoroughly well know already, but though 
means may be perhaps found, in the courage and resource 
of British seamen, to struggle successfully against eveu 
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this great element of material superiority ; stil], ■with one 
voice the country demands in justice to its seamen, aa to 
its own dearest interests, that not another hour should 
be lost in turning oiu' vast resources to account in pro- 
viding iron ships ; for neither iron in the ore, nor draw- 
ings of iton ships at the Admiralty, will provide us with 
the* means of meeting the Gloire, and the other vessels 
of her class on terms of equality. 

It is said the Gloire is wet in a heavy sea when steam- 
ing at full speed, a quality in which she resembles all 
other fast ships ; but since she is only intended for the 
narrow seas, she would very rarely be out in bad weather, 
and consequently this fact would not greatly diminish 
her value, neither would the lowness of the ports in fine 
weather and smooth water, in the least degree detract 
from her powers of mischief. 

If the conduct of affairs generally in the preparation of 
our fleet of ships from these examples, does not appear 
satisfactory, the continued delay and hesitation in building 
iron ships is still more extraordinary, for at the very time 
we resolved to add twenty-one sail of ships of the Hne to 
the fleet so far back as in December 1858, the French 
had completed their experiments, and the Gloire, with 
three similar ships, had been already commenced. 

The general administration of dockyards, as the great 
factories for building, repairing, and equipping our ships, 
is of the utmost importance, for on the efficient condition 
of these vast estabMshments depends our power of meet- 
ing great emergencies successfully, and by far the largest 
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part of the enormous sums which the legislature places in 
the hands of the Admiralty, in trust for ^he public service, 
is expended on this important department. 

It has been already shown in a previous chapter, that 
the Admiralty has taken on itself the details of dock- 
yard administration, and that the dockyards, placed imder 
the control of the Senior Sea Lord by his colleagues, have 
been so managed as to leave the Surveyor Uttle more than 
a nominal superintendence over the department he is 
supposed to manage. It is true that this, within the last 
few months, has been partially relaxed, and the Surveyor 
has been allowed to give orders upon some subjects direct 
to the dockyards ; but this concession does not nearly go 
far enough to give him that complete authority essential 
to a real individual responsibihty on his part, to the 
Admiralty and to the country, for his department ; and 
moreover, the former rule may be (and in case of a change 
of Admiralty probably would be) restored to-morrow. 

It has been .stated in Parliament, and has never 
yet been fully answered in the House, that our dock- 
yards are in the worst possible condition; that their 
administration is wasteful, extravagant, ineflBicient, and 
fuU of abuses ; that a simx of five miUions sterling is 
wholly unaccounted for ; and that the pubhc money to 
an immense amount has been squandered in the wanton 
and useless alteration of ships building when nearly 
completed. 

Such serious accusations at once placed the Admiralty 
upon its defence, for even if the facts had been reversed, 
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and the Surveyor had been too much left to him- 
eelf in tlie exchisive control of his department, stUl 
the governing powers of the navy must have borne a 
large share of responsibility and blame, if a branch of its 
administration so exceedingly important, and an expendi- 
ture so enormous for which it was answerable, had been 
indeed managed in a manner so disastrous and discredit- 
able. 

But seeing that the Admiralty had itself assumed the 
direction of all the details, the course actually pursued is 
most remarkable, and signally demonstrates what has been 
before said of the total absence of any sense of personal 
responsibOity imder the existing system. 

In all the debates and discussions on the subject the suc- 
cessive Senior Sea Lords, responsible with their colleagues 
for the dockyards, have never been thought of as having 
any individual personal connection with the matter before 
the pubhc, and the several Boards of Admiralty, all having 
carried out a similar system respecting the dockyards, and 
who were in office when these glaring instances of mal- 
administration are alleged to have taken place, have not 
shown the slightest consciousness of responsibility in 
connection with the charges, or ofiered one word of self- 
defence. 

On the other hand, the Surveyor, whose legitimate 
authority had been superseded, without a voice in Parlia- 
ment, or any means of meeting the charges, was left with 
liis department under a load of obloquy ; for public 
opinion necessarily held the facts to be admitted, when 
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no defence was made by those wlio had administered the 
affairs of the navy ; and being unacquainted with the 
real relations of the Surveyor to the Admiralty on the 
one hand, and to the dockyards on the other, the Press 
certainly dealt hardly with a pubhc officer who deserves 
all honour, and with an important branch of the naval 
service, which in spite of aU the disadvantages it has 
laboured under, will probably be found to be by no 
means deserving of the imputations which have been 
heaped upon it. 

When these statements were iirst made, why did not 
the Admiralty at once grapple with the accuser, inves- 
tigate their accuracy, defend itself where it could, and 
apply the remedy where remedy was required ? And 
how is it that the statements were Hstened to by the 
members of former Boards who had seats in the House of 
Commons, without at once meeting charges which in truth 
affected them so closely ; and even those actually in office 
seemed to suppose that they could have no responsibdity 
in connection with the dockyards, for the First Lord of 
the Admiralty in his place in Parhament, declared that 
he could not be expected to defend the Surveyor of the 
Navy ! 

Judgment went by default, since no representative of 
Boards of Admiralty, past or present, had anything to say 
in answer to the allegations ; but in order to sdence the 
public discontent, a Commission was assembled to inquire 
into the state of the dockyards, with the usual prohi- 
bition against touching on the couree pursued by 
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Admii-alty, but its Report appears to have satisfied no 
one. 

The present state of this question of the dockyards is 
certainly very singular, for the First Lord being a member 
of the Upper House, the Board of Admiralty is repre- 
sented in the House of Commons solely by its Secretary, 
who is the organ of the Government especially with re- 
spect to naval expenditure ; whde, on the other hand, 
his charges when a member of the Opposition, have 
placed him in the position of the accuser of the Ad- 
miralty in respect to the dockyard system and expen- 
diture, wliich amoimts to something more than half of the 
many niilUons of public money granted in the naval 
estimates. The noble Lord has never retracted his ac- 
cusations, and the country expects with some impatience 
the reforms and retrenchments it has a right to loot for 
at his hands. In the mean time however, the position is 
most anomalous, but we are so accustomed to strange things 
in Naval Administration that it attracts no notice, and the 
only measure adopted by the present Admiralty to solve 
the question, (both sides of which may be said to be repre- 
sented by their Secretary,) has been the renewed transfer 
of their own responsibihties to another Commission out 
of doors. This time it is a Royal Commission to inqxiire 
into the administration of the dockyards, and though most 
of the members who compose it are destitute of the slightest 
previous experience enabling them to conduct the inquiry 
either to the satisfaction of tliemselves or to the pubhc 
advantage, the result may still be of great value if, unlike 
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all previous inquiries of the same nature, they are free to 
enter on the question of the relations between the Ad- 
miralty in the management of the dockyards and the 
surveyor's department. 

The resignation of Sir Baldwin Walker can scarcely 
surprise any one, considering all the circumstances of his 
position; and probably changes will be proposed calcu- 
lated to suggest that whatever may be the shortcoming 
and defects of the dockyards, they are to be traced to 
evils connected rather with the internal composition of 
the Surveyor's office, than to the undue interference of the 
Admiralty with respect to the details of his department. 

It is beyond dispute that the governing power of the 
navy should as one of its first duties, take care that an 
adequate force shall be provided, it must decide on what 
the amoimt shall be, and also as to the description of 
ships which should compose it, according to the existing 
state of science ; for though it may not be our poUcy to 
strike out new discoveries in naval warfare, a heavy 
responsibihty rests upon naval administration, when we 
are seriously behindhand after new discoveries of such 
value and importance have been made, and adopted by 
other powers, so much in advance of us. 

On the other hand, while the governing power is 
generally responsible for the efficiency of the dockyards, 
and for the proper expenditure of the pubUc money 
devoted to dockyard purposes, it abandons its high posi- 
tion, and must leave unfiilfilled the great concerns of 
the navy, if it descends to the management of the small 
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details of the various departments, and thus fritters away 
its time ; for no Admiralty can ever superintend these 
efficiently, and this interference only deprives the heads 
of departments of that authority and practical individual 
responsibUity, essential to the effective management of any 
great branch of the pubhc service. 

These obvioxis principles have been reversed. The 
Admiralty has not exercised its supreme authority either 
in maintaining adequate forces, or in the timely adoption of 
new types of vessels. In 1854 and 1855 we had no gun- 
boats, when most urgently required for the pubhc service ; 
in 1858, when the subject was delegated by the Cabinet, 
from the Commissioners for executing the office of the 
Lord High Admiral, to a Commission at the Treasury, 
our force of screw ships of the line and frigates had 
fallen very far below the necessary amount, in fact to a 
bare equality with the French navy; and now in 1861, 
France has been allowed to obtain a great superiority in 
iron ships. 

It would be well to tiy the experiment in the first 
instance of giving the new Surveyor the proper control 
over his own department, hmiting the action of the 
Admiralty to a general superintendence, but specially 
taking on itself its proper responsibdity in keeping up 
an adequate navy, and taking care that the ships built 
to keep up its forces are of the latest types in con- 
formity with the progress of discovery. 

The joint action of the seaman, the ship-builder, the 
engine-budder, is secured by the superintendance of an 
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A^dmiral over the several branches which must be com- 
bined in harmonious action to produce good results, and 
it would be difficult to improve the existing system in 
this respect ; but whatever course may be pursued, the 
proposal of forming a Board of Construction should at 
any rate not find much favour, with those who have 
had so many opportunities of witnessing the evils of 
divided responsibihty and conflicting councils. 
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BASINS AND DOCKS, 

The power of austaming our ships in activity and i 
ciency during a great naval struggle, must entirely depend 
upon the means previously organised and prepared, for 
supplying and repairing them. 

The immense strain on our resources in these respects 
to be expected, and the vast extent of the preparations 
required, may be in some naeasure estimated if we sup- 
pose thirty sail of ships to arrive at Portsmouth, each 
requiring three or four hundred tons of coals ; as none of 
our large ships can carry more than a few days coal this 
may often happen, and the urgent necessity of being able 
to keep them constantly supplied is obvious, for without 
fuel their movements are paralysed, since a fleet in such a 
condition would be incapable either of attack or defence, 
and would be exposed to certain destruction. 

With respect also to repairs, there are immense new 
demands on our dockyard resources arising from the 
general adoption of the screw, now indispensable to every 
ship of war, not only from the accidents to which the 
propeller itself and the screw shafting is liable, but from 
the great weakness the screw aperture causes in the after- 
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part of the ship, more especially in the stempost and 
rudder, while this great power, working in the extremity, 
and driving a great ship ten or twelve miles an hour, 
cannot fail to occasion an excessive strain on the frame. 
Prom these circmnstances frequent defects arise (and they 
will be greatly increased in time of war), by which ships 
may be completely disabled from defects, often capable of 
repair in one day in a dry dock, but by no other means ; 
so that the maintenance of the fleet in readiness for action 
will depend on the number of docks always ready to re- 
ceive ships for repairs. 

With the foresight which has marked the naval policy 
of France, she has made preparations for the supply and 
repair of her fleet proportioned to her other efforts, not 
only at Cherbourg, where the basins and docks are on a 
scale which excite the wonder of those accustomed only 
to our own, but even greater works of the same kind are 
in progress at Brest and Toulon. 

The basins of Cherbourg alone include forty-eight acres 
of deep water, which the largest ships, armed, and ready 
for battle, can enter or depart from every day of the year, 
and six great docks (two being double docks, capable 
each of receiving two ships) open out of the basin, and 
are at all times accessible. 

The basins of Toulon will when finished, comprise 
upwards of eighty acres. 

The harbour of Brest forms one great natural basin, 
having quays of immense extent on its shores, alongside 
of which the largest ships can he ; but in addition to these 
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great natural resources, no less than five artificial basins 
are in course of excavation. 

The two basins of Portsmouth, on the other hand, 
comprise iihie and a half acres, or less than one fifth part 
of the area of the basins at Cherbourg, but their value in 
comparison, is far less than a fifth, for from their shallow- 
ness they cannot be opened except during spring tides, 
and are even then only to be entered by our largest ships 
after tliey have been hghtened of coals, stores, and a con- 
siderable part of their armaments; supposing them to be 
available during one half of each tide, or hi other words, 
for one half of the days of the year, 9^ acres for 182^ 
days, compared with 48 acres for 365 days, is as 1,738 to 
17,528, and these numbers may be taken as expressing 
approximately the accommodation of the basins of Ports- 
mouth, compared with those of Cherbourg. 

The docks at Portsmouth are entered through the 
basins, and are accessible therefore only at the same time 
as the basins, excepting however one deep dock just 
completed, which wOl admit the largest ships armed and 
ready for service every day, and another dock within the 
deep dock will soon be rendered also capable of receiving 
a ship with all her weights on board at all times ; but even 
when this second dock is completed, the docking power 
at Portsmouth for large ships wUl still be very inferior 
to what has been provided at Cherbourg. 

The inaccessibihty of basins and docks at Portsmouth 
during the greater part of every tide is common to all 
those at our other dockyards, excepting Keyham ; and 
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the whole aggregate basin accommodation of all our dock- 
yards put together (when the new basin at Keyham is 
completed) will be thirty-seven and a half acres. 

The importance of the accessibility of docks may be 
estimated by the possible case of an action in the Channel, 
without decisive result, when each party would have a 
large number of ships requirmg repair in dock, and it is 
evident that enormous advantages would belong to that 
combatant which could most rapidly repair its damaged 
ships and take the sea again. 

The resources of Plymouth and Keyham in docks, daily 
accessible, are about on a par with those of Brest ; but if 
ships were to be sent there for repairs from Portsmouth, 
which under present' circumstances, is the necessary base 
of naval operations, the danger of dividing the fleet is too 
obvious to require comment. 

The importance of quays with deep water alongside 
them, in affording means of coaling and of executing 
minor repairs, is incalculable, and the disadvantages we 
should labour under in case of war from the want of 
such accommodation would be very serious, for not only 
have we no basins available for such purposes, but no 
deep water quays to any considerable extent have been 
provided at any of our ports, alongside of which large 
ships can lie to coal, or for minor repairs. The space 
in Portsmouth harbour for large ships is so limited, that 
even during the Crimean war the duties were often at a 
stand-still for want of room ; and though a very usefiil 
addition is now being made by extending a quay, along- 
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side whicli three ships of the Una will be able to lie, still 
the accommodation is very insufficient, and a serious 
necessity exists for a large increase of this species of ac- 
commodation. 

Cherbourg, about sixty rmles from Portland, and 
seventy-four from Portsmouth, has been prepared as 
the French base of operations in case of war with Eng- 
land, and what is now going on there is more particu- 
larly directed to thia object ; its basins, docks, and 
workshops are intended for the supply and repair of the 
fleet during war, which either in the basin or in the 
anchorage under the breakwater, may he secure from 
every attack except bombardment or fireships. It is 
ftiUy understood in Prance that the presence of a power- 
ful naval force can alone secure it from the danger of 
being bombarded from the sea, and therefore it is httle 
used as a bmldingyard ; its stores consist principally of 
what would be necessary to keep fleets in activity under 
the pressure of war, so that in case of reverses the amount 
of materia] exposed to danger may be as small as possible. 
The docks and basins themselves form by far the most 
valuable part of the establishment, and these of course, 
are wholly secure from serious injury by such attack. 
Cherbourg therefore must be considered as intended, 
in the event of war, to be the central depot and base 
of operations of France in the Channel, and no safe 
judgment of what efforts Prance may be making to in- 
crease her navy can be formed, from what may be observed 
^ at that arsenal. ^^H 
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It has sometimes been supposed that Portland will 
afford facilities of repaii's and supplies equal to the ad- 
vantages of Cherbourg ; it undoubtedly will be for coal- 
ing and other objects a most important station for our 
fleet, and hereafter it should possess docks and consider- 
able means of executing repairs, but at the present 
moment such works would be premature, for its defences 
are very far from completion, and for some time to come 
it wiU be dependent for protection on the actual presence 
of a naval force ; neither could it ever supersede Ports- 
mouth as the great arsenal on our south coast ; still should 
we hve to see Portland fortified, it ought to afford great 
relief to the resources of Poilamouth, which are at pre- 
sent far below the requirements even of peace. 

At Portsmouth we possess an admirable harbour, three- 
fourths of which we have allowed to remain useless from 
the accumulation of mud, and it is also very inaccessible 
for large ships from the quantity of shingle which fills up 
its entrance ; some attempts have been recently made on 
a small scale to diminish these obstructions, the entrance 
has been somewhat improved, and trifling measures have 
also been taken to clear away a place here and there 
in the harbour for a line-of-battle ship to lie ; but while 
France has spent 350,000^. sterHng in deepening the 
iimer roads of Toulon, we have not developed the capa- 
bilities of this invaluable port to an extent approaching 
either to its natural resources, or to what will be required 
of it in times of danger, and we are still contiauing to 
limit our operations to this small scale, costing some 4O001. 
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or 5000Z. a year. Notwithstanding the experience of its 
insufficient accommodation under the comparatively slight 
demands of the Russian war, half its hmited extent of 
deep water continues still blocked up not only with mud, 
but with useless hulks, and stiU its basin accommodation 
is limited to an area of nine and a half acres, accessible 
only at spring tides. 

This is the more remarkable, for a space of about 
twenty acres, including the present mast ponds, in front 
of the Common Hard, (with the further great advantage 
of connecting the Dockyard and the Ordnance wharf,) 
seems to invite us, by the facihties it presents, to make a 
new basin which would affonl an immense addition to the 
resources of this important dockyard, and this has been 
over and over again proposed to different Admiralties 
without success. If however any objection should seem 
to exist to forming a basin on this side, a much larger area 
might be enclosed on the north side of the dockyard for 
extending the steam basin to the necessary extent, as well 
as to obtain ground for farther dockyard extension for 
the various other necessary purposes, but nothing of 
the kind is in progress, or appears to be in contem- 
plation. The increased wharf accommodation, and the 
addition of two deep docks, are very valuable measures 
in the right direction, but that of increasing the length of 
the docks opening out of tbe Sheer basin will be far less 
so, as the depth of the basin has not been increased, and 
the largest ships, therefore, can enter them from the 
harbour, only during spring tides as at present. 
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There can be no doubt whatever that Portsmouth is 
wanting in its present condition in many important par- 
ticiilars, yet the pressure upon it might be greatly re- 
heved in case of emergencies by Southampton, the basins 
of which are very far superior to those at Portsmouth, 
and hereafter by Portland ; but a glance at the map will 
prove the impossibihty of any other port supplying its 
place, except at the greatest disadvantage, for Plymouth 
is 120 miles down the Cliannel, and far distant from any 
French port which could be the rendezvous of a fleet. It 
is true indeed, under existing circumstances, that we 
might be forced to send a part of our fleet there for 
repairs, but it is needless to urge the perilous conse- 
quences that might attend such a dispersion of our force 
in the face of an opponent concentrated in Cherbourg, and 
having there at his command every kind of material 
resource a fleet could require. 

The ports of Sheemess and Chatham are separated from 
Portsmouth by a much greater distance, including the most 
critical and difficult navigation causing long delays in tra- 
versing the distances, so that a fleet assembled there woiild 
be wholly deficient in those powers of prompt action ne- 
cessary to meet the possible combinations and enteiprises 
which might be undertaken by a fleet at Cherbourg. This 
important duty can only be performed from Portsmouth, 
with Portland as its advanced post ; but while at Ports- 
mouth nothing worthy of its importance, or so urgently 
needed by its defects has been done, or seems to be so 
much as thought of, it has been confidently asserted 
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that a vast new basin, capable of holding thirty ships of 
the hne, is likely to be excavated at Chatham! The 
narrow, tortuous Medway is not often readily acce^ble 
for a line-of-battle ship under any circumstances, and to 
collect thirty sail of the line in a basin at Chatham, 
would be, in some degree, to repeat the blimder of haul- 
ing up the gunboats at Haslar, which when hauled up 
could not be got afloat again. Instead of being within 
sight of the sea, able at a moment's notice to put forth 
and encoimter the enemy, what with the difficulties of 
navigation, the frequent fogs, and the distance, it is pro- 
bable that an enemy from Cherbourg might often have a 
start of several days, if not weeks, before a Hcet from 
Chatham could reach that part of the Channel ! Nothing 
could be more contrary to every principle of naval war- 
fare, than to separate by such a distance the naval arsenal 
where provision is made for the sustentation of the fleet 
in repairs, from the place where our force must be con- 
centrated, as the inevitable base of operations on our 
southern coasts. It is true that to meet certain eventualities, 
such, for example, as a Russian and French alUance, or as 
Antwerp falling into the hands of France, a great necessity 
would exist for a naval arsenal more to the eastward, and 
it is desirable to provide against such contingencies ; but 
it is very doubtftd if Chatham would be the best place 
for such an estabhshment, and in any case the defects of 
Portsmouth at the present moment much more urgently 
demand the efforts of the Government 
If Chatham is chosen because it is supposed to be safer 
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from bombardment, the answer is, that miless our fleets 
occupy salient points suited to instant egress to the sea, 
they can never defend the country, or fnlfil any one duty 
expected of them, and it is very doubtful whether even 
in this respect Chatham possesses any considemble advan- 
tage over Portsmouth. 

Such considerations have been allowed to enter into the 
question from the faUacious estimate of the real import- 
ance of the navy which has been entertained of late years. 
Those who coolly talk of the navy merely as the first line 
of defence against invasion, show themselves singularly 
ill-informed of the real basis on whicli the happiness, 
power, and prosperity of England rests, and should 
our condition be such as to expose us to the risk of any 
great naval reverse, the mere instinct of self-preservation 
would urge upon every sane mind the necessity of giving 
full effect to our boundless naval resources, which if duly 
organised so as to be rapidly available in great dangers, 
would render serious disasters at sea next to impossible, 
and small ones instantly retrievable. 

If the naval resources of England were thus rendered 
capable of sudden expansion, a part at least of the con- 
templated expenditure in land defences might be dis- 
pensed with ; but, if we neglect this, which is indeed the 
only defence by which the horrors of invasion could be 
prevented, and also the sole protection of our commerce 
and foreign possessions, and in spite of the dictates of 
common sense as of common prudence, we leave all to 
■ accident and haphazard, then all our land defences, though 
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multiplied tenfold, could never preserve those great and 
varied more remote interests which combine to make this 
country great, glorious, and free. 

Our dockyards, the precious dep6ts and factories of 
our naval force, should doubtless be rendered secure 
from a coup de main ; but to remove our dockyards 
from the sea, for fear they may be besieged and bom- 
barded, is distinctly to contemplate the loss of our naval 
superiority ; for such enterprises are wholly impossible so 
long as the command of the seas has not been wrested 
from our hands. On the other hand, the possibihty 
of a regular siege of Portsmouth, or the serious invasion 
of England, may be laughed to scorn when our navy 
is so organised as to be proportionate to the resources 
we possess, and to the mighty interests dependent upon it 

It may be desirable to increase our resources at Chatham, 
but if any very great work should be executed there, and 
Portsmouth is allowed to remain in its present condition, 
nothing but the word infatuation can be apphed to the 
project. 

It has been observed before that no mere expenditure, 
however great, can give any assurance of naval efficiency, 
and that a bad system of administration is sure to be an 
expensive one, facts of which our harbours of refuge, 
afford some remarkable instances. 

The works at Dover have cost already 419,214?., and 
are by the estimate to reach 650,000/. The sole advan- 
tage we have derived from this large expenditure con- 
sists in the Dover packets being enabled sometimes to go 
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alongside the quay, known as the Admiralty Pier, to land 
their passengers, instead of by a boat when the water 
is too low to enter the harbour. It affords no im- 
provement worth speaking of to the anchorage, which 
is still very open and exposed, whereas but a portion 
of the sum expended, appUed to improve the old 
harbour, would not only give superior accommodation 
to the packets than the new works afford, but would 
render it available as a station for gimboats, which is an 
object of real importance. 

Again at St. Catherine's, on the east side of Jersey, a 
harbour was projected, which, after a large portion of the 
work had been completed, was abandoned as improperly 
placed and useless for the purposes and objects in view 
to effect which the imdertaking was commenced. A 
splendid quay now may be seen running out into the sea, 
about three quarters of a mile ; it obstructs the run of the 
tides, and the operations of the fishermen to such an 
extent, that they are very anxious (as it cannot be wholly 
removed) that a great breach should be made through 
it, and it is to be hoped their desire may be comphed 
with, for this side of the uncompleted harbour affords 
no shelter under any circumstances whatever, and the 
only possible purpose it could ever be applied to, 
would be to afford very important facilities for landing a 
French army with all its material, more especially as 
roads to all parts of the island converge at the spot it 
occupies. 

This work cost about 270,000Z. of the public money. 
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The works on the neighbouring Island of Aldemey were 
undertaken in order to watch Cherbourg in time of war, 
and to telegraph to England any movements of the 
French naval forces in that port. Before they were 
commenced it was a rugged little island, wholly without 
value in a naval or military pouit of view, having no 
fortifications and no harbour. To make one without the 
other would be useless ; and it was decided tn render the 
island impregnable by building several forts, and to create 
a harbour to hold seven or eight sliips of the Une, ^vhich 
being on the flank of the fleet in Cherbourg, were intended 
to watch its movements, and cramp its operations. 

But how has the plan been executed ? In consequence 
of the artificial quay, which has cost 800,000^., having 
been 'run out in a wrong direction, the anchorage it pro- 
tects is so shallow that not even a frigate can he under its 
shelter without grounding at low water, as the Emerald 
did a few months ago. The island will now absolutely 
require a large garrison to prevent its faUing into the 
hands of Prance, to whom from its position immediately 
between the Channel Islands and the Enghsh coast, it 
would be of great value. In these works, at Dover, St. 
Catherine's, and Aldemey, a million and a half of money, 
voted for the Naval Estimates, has been expended. 

In the distribution of business, new works, and harbours 
of refuge are committed to the special charge of the First 
Lord ; the superintendence of the Director of Works is 
entrusted to the Junior Lord, both civifians, while the 
Director of Works himself is a Colonel of Engineers ; it 
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therefore does not appear tliat any naval opinion is brought 
to bear in any responsible form whatever, on questions 
which essentially demand the knowledge and experience 
of a seaman ; no landsman caa possibly have a practical 
knowledge of the rise, fall, direction, and strength of tides 
in various localities, or of the depth of water required by 
different classes of ships under various circumstances, 
which with many other matters of professional judgment, 
require the most careful consideration before sound deci- 
sions can be arrived at as to harbours, basins and docks, 
and the same qualifications are indispensably necessary for 
their constant supervision, in order to prevent mistakes in 
their execution. 

But for the inveterate habit of the Admiralty in en- 
deavouring to keep everything in its own hands, the sphere 
of action and the responsibility of the Hydrographer of 
the Navy would be very widely extended, and if instead 
of being occasionally and uncertainly referred to, he were 
placed in his proper position with the power of practical 
superintendence, and with the weight of personal respon- 
sibiHty, it is not possible to suppose that such errors as 
those that have occurred in the construction of the harbour 
of Aldemey, could have occurred and have been perse- 
vered in during a long course of years. 

Agam, as the length, depth, and area of docks and 
basins should be in proportion to the ships building, and 
likely to be built, it would be rational to estabhsh an in- 
timate connection between the office of the Director of 
Works and that of the Surveyor of the Navy, but no such 
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connection exists between the departments, and all the 
arrangements appear so ill-devised to secure efficiency 
in these important subjects, that they seem tu a great 
extent to explain their defective condition. 

The First Loi-d of the Admiralty, even when he leaves 
office, may often be only to a small degree aware of the 
immense importance of details apparently trifling, but in 
truth affecting the very foundation on which our naval 
supremacy when really tried, must be sustained ; or if he 
partly appreciates their importance, he expects to hold 
office only for a few months, and the expense of the 
remedy owing to the ever-increasing disparity with our 
neighbour, appals him, for each previous Board has left 
behind it a continually accumulating burden, which places 
the minister in a painful dUemma ; ou the one hand, shall 
he allow our preparations still to continue to fall more and 
more below the requirements of the country, or on the 
other, shall he risk the existence of the Government by 
insisting on the vast sums necessary to provide them. 

The incidence of the blame is an unprofitable question, 
and rests on the Admiralty system, not on individuals, but 
the practical consideration of the facts is of unspeakable 
importance, for those facts will be found to prove that it 
ia physically impossible for the naval superiority of Eng- 
land to be maintained, if our means of repairing and 
supplying our fleets, already so much below those of 
France, are allowed to remain as they are, while she is 
daily making still farther strides in advance. 

The incurable nature of the evil is shown by the fact, 
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that while France has been thus earnestly prosecuting her 
efforts for providing these elements of naval power, the 
new basin at Keyham, (included, by the by, in the thuiy- 
seven and a half acres of basin accommodation before 
given as the aggregate extent of all our basins in all our 
dock-yards,) has been suspended, the land necessary for 
sufficient extension of the dockyard which had been 
offered for sale to the Government was rejected, and has 
been sold for building ground, of course to be eventually 
pui'chased at a vast increase of cost. 

The facts above stated may be of a startling nature, 
and are little known on this side of the Channel, but 
there can be no doubt that they ha^e long occupied the 
minds of public men in France, and therefore will 
convey to them no new information; while there is 
no safety for this country if we still continue to live in 
a fool's paradise, which is daily bringing us into a re- 
latively worse position ; every argument worthy to influ- 
ence Englishmen therefore demands, that we should not 
be afraid to know truths so deeply affecting us, and that 
the country should vigorously apply itself to the means of 
remedy where deficiencies exist. 

Above all other things it is necessary to provide an 
efficient mode of administering naval affairs, in the place 
of the present vicious system, for the faults and defaults 
of which no one is in effect responsible. 
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CHAP. V. 
MANNIKG THE NAVY. MEASUEE3 ADOPTED. 

HAvma seen the manner in which the Admiralty has ful- 
filled the duty of providing ships, and of preparing the 
means necessary to keep them efficient, in case of war ; 
it remains to enquire vrhether the measures adopted for 
manning the fleet ha*e been more successful. 

Ships, unless they can be mamied, obviously add uo 
strength to the country, and as previously suggested, 
the value of any system of naval administration camiot 
be more conclusively tested, than by its results vrith 
respect to these, the two great component parts of a Navy. 

Undoubtedly the amount of the seafaring popidation 
is the foundation of all maritime strength, but the actual 
power a country can exert must depend on the number 
of seamen forthcoming for the defence of its interests, or 
in other words, upon the means organised by the govern- 
ing powers of the Navy for securing the services of 
seamen, when circumstances may demand the full develop- 
ment of its forces. 

A further element in the question, now that the prin- 
cipal weapons in naval warfare are arms of precision, 
and when shells will be universally employed, is the 
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extent to which the seamen who are available for the 
service of the country in times of danger, may be trained 
to the use of the arms that will be placed in their hands. 

A large part of the crew of an efficient ship-of-war 
must now consist of men fully equal to the best artillery- 
men, and far higher value in the present day attaches to a 
trained, compared with an untrained man, than in times 
when ruder weapons and far inferior skiU, sufficed to 
bring a fleet to the necessary standard of efficiency. 

The men in ships already in conmiission would of 
course be the first available in case of war, and as the 
peace establishment must form the nucleus on which the 
fleet would be expanded to meet the emergency, its con- 
dition would be of infinite importance from the influence 
it would have upon the additional forces brought together 
from various quarters, and composed necessarily of the 
most heterogeneous materials. 

The next resource would be the Coast-guard, consisting 
entirely of trained seamen, about one ialf being of ad- 
mirable quahty. 

Then would follow such other reserves of men, im- 
perfectly trained, who have bound themselves by special 
agreement to come forward in case of public danger. 

To these may be added those seamen who having de- 
clined to join the reserves, would nevertheless come forward 
as volunteers in a great emergency, firom a sense of duty 
to the country. 

Should these sources fail to supply a body of seamen 
sufficient for the maintenance of the national interests, it 
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would be inevitably necessary to resort to measures f^^ 
enforcing the great constitutional principle, that everyj 
man is bound to serve for the public defence ; but 
unless this subject had been previously dealt with, the 
services of seamen could be enforced only according to 
the ancient practice of impressment, for it woidd be toO' 
late to attempt to modify or regulate it at such a crisis. 

On whichever of these sources our main dependence 
may be placed for manning the fleet ; whether upon" 
reserves composed of men who for certain present and 
prospective advantages, are invited to pledge themselves 
to join the Navy — or upon volunteers who, when the' 
danger approaches, may be expected to rush to the defence 
of the country, — or upon the power of the Crown to call 
out seamen by proclamation, it is apparent in each and 
every case how great the advantages would be, if the 
Navy were the service generally sought for and preferred 
by our seamen at large. 

Such feelings of preference would operate moat favoup- 
ably in inducing men to avail themselves of whatever 
advantages the reserves might hold out ; they would im- 
mensely influence the numbers of volunteers to be expected 
on the spur of the moment ; and hence would arise the 
most favourable preliminary condition for securing the 
zealous services of those who would be obtained under 
a royal proclamation. 

The present moment is from various circumstances par- 
ticularly favourable for the inquiry into our condition in 
this vitally important matter. The political horizon is 
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overcast, and there is a probability of storms soon arising 
likely to produce great changes in the balance of power 
in Europe ; and should the Austrian empire be divided, at 
the same time Italian unity is dissolved, events are likely 
to foUow hereafter in Western Europe Uttle suitable to th^ 
dehberate repair of our neglected organisation and admin- 
istration. Besides this, our present force is not only very 
large, but much exceeds what we are hkely long to main- 
tain in time of peace, and should the result of the inquiry 
not be satisfactory, the large number of men in com- 
mission would afford us the best starting-point whence 
to conmience improvements. If deficiencies exist on 
a subject so nearly affecting the welfare of the country, 
there can be certainly nothing gained by trying to conceal 
from ourselves, what we should in vain hope to hide from 
others. 

Before inquiring into the value of the measures now in 
existence for manning the fleet, in the first place it may 
be useful to refer to the period at which France com- 
menced those great eflbrts for naval power which we are 
now witnessing. 

The great war ending in 1815, had estabHshed the un- 
disputed naval pre-eminence of England, and the idea of 
any other power attempting to compete with her at sea 
was so wholly out of our calculation, that no measures 
were organised to repair many serious evils the existence 
of which was acknowledged, and especially to replace 
the practice of impressment by some effectual but mild 
system which should preserve to the State the power of 
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calling Beamen to the public defence in times of great 
danger, by such means as to place them on a similar 
footing with all other classes, as to the mode in which this 
duty, common to every man in the country, should be in 
such extreme cases enforced. 

On the other hand the remarkable proofe of the 
enormous superiority of our naval resources aflbrded 
by the resiolts of the previous war, long prevented any 
foreign power from entering on what would naturally 
seem the hopeless task of attempting to obtain a supe- 
riority on the seas, until the year 1835, when the Govern- 
ment of the day in order to secure the support of those 
who clamoured for undiscriminating retrenchment, en- 
couraged France to commence those great efforts for naval 
ascendancy which now forces on us the choice of spending 
millions upon millions, at an ever increasing ratio, or of 
being left behind in a hopeless condition of naval inferiority. 

Tlien it appeared as if England was tired of the undis- 
puted preeminence she had so long enjoyed as the first 
naval power, for her naval forces were greatly reduced, 
and the ships of war still maintained to watch over 
her commerce and colonies and to represent her 
power abroad, were sent forth jury-rigged, with reduced 
armaments, and greatly diminished crews. Line-of-batde 
ships, some even bearing admirals' flags, left behind them 
theii' lower-deck guns (the principal battery) ; and instead 
of the spring and energy which is the very life of an effi- 
cient navy, the duties and manceuvres of our ships of war 
had to be executed slowly, and with a painful effort, for 
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want of men. This poKcy persevered in for some years, 
struck a heavy blow at the esprit de corps of the navy ; 
but even more serious consequences of this short-sighted 
economy followed, in the belief it inspired in our neigh- 
bours, that they might secure the supremacy which we 
appeared ready to abandon, now that the command of 
the seas so long held by England, seemed too great a 
burden to be borne by her henceforward. 

The naval estimates of the year 1835 have long been 
held up to admiration and imitation, by persons who have 
widely misunderstood the true interests, alike of economy 
and of peace ; for to the reductions of that very year, in a 
great measure are to be traced the burdens which now 
are forced upon us by the imperious necessity of pro- 
viding for self-defence. 

The time for such an exhibition of weakness was sin- 
gularly ill-chosen, for at that very moment we were 
engaging in the quadruple alliance, which from the com- 
plications certain to ensue from entering deeply into the 
concerns of other nations, rendered it especially unwise 
to abandon the traditional policy of at all times main- 
taining a naval superiority. 

The result of these combined causes soon appeared in 
measures for the increasing of the French navy ; and our 
retrenchments of 1835 speedily produced the necessity 
of a similar progressive increase on our part, which has 
continued to the present time. 

In the prosecution of this policy, in 1840 France pos- 
sessed a large squadron of line-of-battle ships in the 
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Mediterranean, and we were obliged to maintain a simi- 
lar force, but (no longer without lower-deck guna, though 
they were very miich under manned). But while thus 
increasing her fleet of ships, France at the same time did 
not overlook the necessity of providing the means of 
maaming them with trained men certainly and expedi- 
tiously, for which purpose she gave fresli vigour and eflect 
to the system of Inscription Maritime, which has now in 
1861, reached its most perfect development, and is capable 
of furnishing the whole fleet of France with crews trained 
by three yeai's' service in ships of war. 

The alarming want of organised means for providing 
seamen for oiu* own fleet was first proved by practical 
esperience when the dispute on the Syrian question 
brought us to the verge of war. The whole nmnber 
of seamen requij'ed to reinforce the Mediterranean fleet 
did not certainly amount to more than 4000, but not- 
withstanding the great urgency of the case, six months 
elapsed before the first ship commissioned for the purpose 
could leave England for want of men, and the men so 
urgently needed to complete the crews of the ships aheady 
on the coast of Syria, many of wliich were very short of 
complement, were not only of extremely inferior quality, 
but could be raised so slovply that scarcely any reached 
the fleet until the crisis was past. Here is the testimony 
of the captain of one of the sliips of this fleet, the present 
Admiral Sir Maurice Berkeley, who has since been so 
much connected with the question of manning the fleet, 
more especitiUy during the Russian war. 
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" In 1840 (at which period I commanded the ^ Thunderer' in 
the Mediterranean), the dififerent captains on ttat station were 
in the month of August officially warned that we might expect 
shortly to come into hostile collision with the French fleet. At 
this period our ships were on peace establishments, and even 
then we were short of complement, ai'ising from casualities and 
sickness. Ships were being manned in England to reinforce the 
fleet, and men were at the same time raised by the coast-guard 
to strengthen the crews of ships in commission, 

" The first reinforcement of the seamen, or rather persons so 
called, did not arrive till the month of January (six months after 
the warning was given), and it amounted to 600 men only. 

" Thus we were left for a period of six months expecting con- 
tinually, (with ships the complements of which were reduced be- 
low their peace establishments,) to come into collision with the 
French fleet, the ships composing which were fully manned, 
and no means spared to render them in every respect efficient. 
Add to which, it since appears that the French were fully aware 
of our weakness, and were only waiting for orders from their 
Government to enable them to take advantage of it." — Admiral 
Berkeley y AppeTidix to his Report on the Coast-guard. 

This striking example of our weakness under circum- 
stances so extremely critical, appears to have excited little 
attention on the part of the Admiralty, or at least produced 
no measures of remedy ; indeed, the difficulties for the 
future were shortly afterwards much increased by paying 
off* a large number of men when the danger was over, who 
had been entered on the understanding of three years' 
employment, and who would consequently carry back with 
them to the merchant service no favourable testimony 
tending to the speedy supply of seamen to the navy on 
future occasions. 

Q 3 
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The next occurrence, demonstrating the same fact of our 
wholly unprepared coudition with respect to seamen, was 
in 1846, when the Pritchard question produced a very- 
serious misimderstanding requiring all the efforts of the 
diplomatists on both sides to bring the affair to a peaceable 
issue. This time, the Admiralty became very seriously 
alarmed at the consequences wliich might have ensued, 
and two measures were adopted : 

In the first place, the Dockyard battahons were formed 
for the defence of the naval arsenals. 

These however were broken up again about 1852, 
for it was soon discovered that they were the most expen- 
sive of volunteer corps, and were composed of men who 
were sure to be most urgently required for their proper 
dockym'd duties, whenever great emergencies might 
arise. 

The second measure of precaution then determined on, 
was that the Coastguard should be organised so as to form 
an efficient reserve for the fleet. 

This however was so feebly and so imperfectly carried 
out, that in the Eussian war of 1854-5, only between 2000 
and 3000 men could be obtained from tlie Coastguard, 
including many men who were much too old for active 
service ; and now in 1861, after a lapse of fourteen years, 
the measure is still only partially accompbshed, 

Nothing farther was done or attempted, though repeated 
coufejisions of our inability to man the navy were made in 
Parliament by persons in office, imtil in 1852 the Admiralty 
of the day in consequence of the continued absence of all 
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effective preijarations for the purpose, appointed a Com- 
mittee of Naval Officers, " to investigate and consider the 
" subject of manning the navy, in all its bearings ; " and 
with instructions to " submit such recommendations as 
" may conduce to effect the great objects their Lordships 
" have in view ; namely, the most efficient means of ob- 
" taining and retaining seamen for manning the fleet, and 
" in the event of an emergency, raising seamen for the 
" defence of the country." 

The Committee collected much evidence, establishing 
beyond all doubt the real necessity that existed for intro- 
ducing a better system for manning the Navy in time of 
peace, but the still more urgent need of devising measures 
for procuring seamen in time of war. 

Avery able paper by Mr. Pennell, the present Chief Clerk 
of the Admiralty, contained information of the most start- 
ling and important character. After comparing the forces of 
England and France in ships, he goes on to say, " A re- 
' serve of ships however imphes a reserve of men to man 
' them, without which they are mere useless logs upon 
' the water, if not destined to become fiiel for the fire. 
' This is the point on which the organised resources of 
' the two countries come out in strong and perilous 
' contrast ; for whilst the nimiber of seamen in actual 
' service on either side is pretty nearly balanced, those 
' held in reserve show a startling disparity : thus the 
' officers and men (exclusive of marines) voted for service 
' afloat in the year 1852-53 were as follows : — 
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" Soamoii afloat 

" „ in barracks 



" Borae in excess of Vote .... 5,777 

30,74G 
Enslabb. 
" Total number of seamen (including 4500 toj-s) 28,000 

" Difference in favour of France . . 2,74G." 

Mr. Pennell then quotes from the Eeports of die 
Enquete Pnrlementaire, so often already referred to in 
these pages, " the cautiously framed report of M. Lanjui- 
nais, specially deputed by that Commission to analyse the 
resources afforded by the Inscription Maritime, After a 
rigorous exclusion of all meu unfit for tlie service from 
age, and other causes, or from incomplete training," 
M. Laujuinais sums up as follows : — 

" On the whole, we beheve that, making allowance for all 
contmgencies, we may count on 40,000 seamen eminently fit for 
war, and on 20,000 hoirowed, partly from the ' inscription ' and 
partly from the ' recmtement,' and capable of rendering efficient 
service if they are properly embodied with the former. We 
might undoubtedly go beyond thia limit ; but our shipa would 
lose in aptitude of evolution and in battle, more than they would 
gain by the addition of their numbers, which would be to fall 
again into the errors that produced tbe ruin of our fleets under 
the Empire, and taught us by bitter experience that at sea, as 
on shore, victory belongs to the army (or fleet) the beat organ- 
ised, and the first to present itself on the field of battle. 
must not be said that we are to count aa nothing the ' novices 
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-who have little experience, the master mariners, and the seamen 
above the proper age, not comprised in the 60,000 who are 
certainly available, but these must be reserved for service on 
shore, in transports, and in the defence of the coasts. 

" We have then, without recurring to extraordinary levies, 
which should be reserved for great emergencies, an effective 
number, sufficient to have at all times a powerful fleet ready 
manned." 

" The above authentic document, endorsed with the 
sanction of a Parliamentary Commission, shows that France 
holds in hand a body of 60,000 seamen, of whom 40,000 
are stated to be ' eminently fitted for war.' Deducting 
from the total number the 16,000 men (exclusive of 
officers) now serving in the (French) fleet, there remain 
44,000 men in reserve, exclusive of marines, liberated 
seamen, landsmen, conscripts, &c., who, if called out, 
would swell the total number to about 120,000. 

" Upon the best estimate that can be formed, it appears 
that these 44,000 men could be embarked within the 
under-mentioned periods : — 

In a fortnight . . . 10,000 to 12,000 
In a month .... 10,000 to 12,000 
In two months ... — 20,000 



Total* .... 44,000 

'' Such is France's reserve of men, the great majority of 
whom having, under the provisions of the 'Levee Per- 
manente, ' passed in succession through the navy, are 

♦ The number of trained seamen m France has been much increased 
since 1849, to which date only these returns were made up. 
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trained seamen. The number in reserve is nearly three 
times as great as those in active service. To meet this 
force England can claim the services of the following 
trained men : — 

" Seamen riggers 357 

Coast-guard men, who have signed the agree- 
ment to serve in the niivy . . . 1,527 



" The whole of these men are under engagement to serve 
in the navy by civil contract only ; the Crown has there- 
fore no power of enforcing summarily (if necessary) a 
compliance with the agreement. The Coast-guard force, 
moreover, could not be withdrawn without disorganising, 
to a certain extent, an important branch of the public 
service, and hazarding, for a time at least, a considerable 
amount of revenue. 

" Such is England's reserve of ti'ained seamen ! Such 
her organised resources for maintaining the honour of the 
proudest flag that ever braved the battle and the breeze ! 

" It will excite no surprise after this statement, that when 
on divers urgent occasions, during the last twenty years, 
attempts were made to man rapidly three or four line-of- 
battle ships, without being at all over nice as to quality, 
the result should have been an absolute failure. This is 
no figure of speech, but a simple fact, of which flagrant 
proof was given in the Syrian aSair of 1840, the Tahitian 

• The Coast-guard, which may be aaid to be our only reliable rt 
numbers just 6,000 seamen at the present time. 
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affair, and on other similar occasions ; a fact of sufficient 
gravity in itself, as occurring in the annals of a nation de- 
pendent for its existence on its maritime power, but of 
still graver import viewed in relation with the facihties 
which France has acquired of late years (by virtue of the 
levee permanente) of rapidly manning her ships with 
trained men." 

The Commission pursued its enquiries with much in- 
dustry, but was as usual debarred from entering on the 
course which had been pursued by the Admiralty in 
managing the subject ; and when the Report was pre- 
sented, a change of Government had intervened, and a 
new Admiralty had succeeded to office. 

The Eeport recommended various improvements with 
respect to the navy during peace, and especially the 
extension of the period of the engagement of seamen 
from five to ten years, which change, with many others, 
was carried into effect. 

The recommendations more particularly relating to 
manning the fleet when in a state of war, were as fol- 
lows : — 

First. That measures should be taken for caUing out 
seamen in classes, in times of emergency. 

Secondly. That a large force should be raised of short 
service pensioners in connection with the system of ten 
years' entry, as proposed in a very able paper by Mr. 
Pennell, the substance of which was entirely supported 
by the Committee, and formed the principal feature of 
its report in fulfilment of the Admiralty instructions to 
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submit recommendations for obtaining seamen for the 
country in the event of war. 

The first of these suggestions does not appear to have 
been for a moment entertained. The second was sup- 
posed to be to a certain extent adopted, but it soon 
fell to the groinid, and has been in effect almost wholly 
inoperative. 

In 1 854, the Russian war afforded a new practical test of 
the value of the measures of successive Naval Adminis- 
trations for manning the fleet, after so many years during 
which our deficiencies had been publicly and officially 
avowed. 

It is scarcely possible that any war could ever occa- 
sion so httle stress on our resources. We had ample 
knowledge of the probability of a rupture early in ISSS 
wlieu an army was sent to the Bosphorus, m the autumn 
it amounted, to a certainty, and the circumstances were 
such that it was entirely at our option to choose the 
moment for its commencement. Beyond all this, while 
the allied fleet ui the Mediterranean was able to block up 
the Russians in Sebastopol ; in tlie Baltic, where alone any 
additional naval force would be required, the enemy was 
held fast by the ice and incapable of making the smallest 
movement until the end of Api-Q, or beginning of May. 
From all these facts it is apparent that no similar event 
can ever be expected hereafter to give such a prolonged 
warning of its approach, and still less, such, ample time 
for preparations to meet it, even after the rupture shall 
have actually taken place. 
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Neither were the circumstances less exceptional with 
respect to the very moderate amount of force required 
to encounter it, and the perfect security we enjoyed 
from the possibility of attacks where we are most vulner- 
able. 

In the first year of the war, as it has been observed, 
not one additional ship was wanted in the Mediterranean, 
for the squadron already there united with that of France, 
constituted an aUied force far superior to the Eussian fleet ; 
and in the second year, when the Eussian ships were de- 
stroyed by their own hands, the Mediterranean squadron 
was largely reduced and the seamen turned over to assist 
in manning the Baltic fleet. 

By the time the Eussian fleet at Cronstadt was set 
free by the breaking up of the ice, a small squadron 
collected with immense difficulty, was ready to dispute 
any attempt of the Eussians to reach the sea ; and the 
numerical inferiority of our squadron was counterbalanced 
by the powers derived from steam, the Eussian fleet being 
composed of saihng ships. 

From the circumstances of the Eussian forces being 
confined to the narrow hmits of the Black Sea and the 
Baltic, not only was the latter the only quarter in which any 
new force was required, but we had no anxiety whatever 
with respect to our own coasts, our commerce, or our 
colonies, objects which under any other circumstances, 
would constitute so very heavy a burthen on our naval 
resources for their protection. To such an extent in- 
deed was the security of these interests held to be certain, 
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that our ships of war were actually recalled from foreign 
stations without being relieved, to furnish the Baltic fleet 
with crews, while the whole of our reserves, consisting of 
between 2000 and 3000 coast-guardsmen, and 300 or 
400 seamen riggers, were taken to the last man, for the 
same purpose. These men, together with 300 or 400 
merchant seamen, formed the whole number of seamen that 
could be obtained, and the crews were completed with 
landsmen whoUy undisciplined and untrained, but owing 
to an excellent selection of captains, aud to a certain pro- 
portion of seamen having been supphed to each ship, the 
fleet was brought to a comparative state of efficiency 
much sooner than could have been anticipated, so that by 
the latter end of 1854, they were tolerably prepared for 
actual service. 

Notwithstanding every exertion, the sliips were very 
slowly despatched from England, and many of them 
sailed in a deplorable state of inefficiency. Sir Charles 
Napier ui his Campaign in the Baltic, describes in 
graphic teims the quahty of the men composing the 
crews of many ships of his fleet ; and the Senior 
Sea Lord, Sir Maurice Berkeley, whose letters he quotes, 
rivals the Admiral who commanded it ui the emphatic 
manner in wliich he laments the inefficiency of the ships, 
and dilates on the complete breakdown of what he so 
justly callg our "■ rotten system," which since then by 
"the bye, has been in no respect altered or improved. In 
his place in Parliament, after the close of the war. Sir 
Maurice, full of the vivid recollection of his difficulties 
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and anxieties, informed the House of Commons of our 
utterly inefficient state with respect to the power of man- 
ning the fleet. " We were at the end of our tether," he 
said, " and if we had had a naval war, he did not know 
" what we should have done." But this astounding 
declaration was heard with perfect indifference, and had 
no effect either on Parliament or on his colleagues in 
preventing the measure adopted within a few days 
of this speech. No member of any Board has more 
earnestly advocated the necessity of repairing our de- 
fects in this vital matter than Sir Maurice. Berkeley, and 
it will be remembered that on a former occasion he re- 
signed his seat at the Board because more effectual mea- 
sures were not adopted ; nevertheless, all his anxiety on 
the subject led to no remedy, and a striking proof is 
afforded by his failure, that the difficulty lies in the hope- 
less inefficiency of the system, rather than in the faults of 
the individuals who at any given time, may compose the 
Board. 

We all must recollect the pubhc exultation at the \ 
spectacle presented at the review of the fleet in 1856, • 
which was undoubtedly one of great interest and splen- 
dour ; it was however that of a steam fleet in its infancy, 
and a very exaggerated opinion was formed of the naval 
power it represented. The force consisted of fourteen 
ships of the line, six block-ships, twelve frigates, and about 
150 gun-boats and mortar-vessels; the crews were on 
the whole of inferior quality, and had been with the 
greatest difficulty scraped together during a course of two 
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years, the number having been made up by reducing 
squadrons on foreign stations, by the crews of several ships 
sent -home from the Mediterranean, and it also ' included 
the last man we had in reserve ; still after all, the whole 
aggregate number including officers, marines, and boys, 
only amounted to 30,000. The feehngs of exultation 
should also have been moderated by the reflection that 
this force had not been produced until too late to influ- 
ence the war which had called it into existence, Eveiy 
other feeling however in lookuig back on these events, 
is absorbed in wonder and regret at the course pursued 
in paying off" a large number of these ships, the moment 
the review was over. The war had given ua the most 
conclusive practical experience of what had been so 
repeatedly deplored and proclaimed by tlie organs of the 
Board in the House of Commons during a course of twenty 
years : it afforded startling proof of the absolute nullity 
of all the small expedients to remedy an evil so nearly 
affecthig the country's welfare, as the total want of means 
for manning the fleet in war ; and there was the emphatic 
declaration of tlie membej' of the Board who had worked 
the department white the war lasted, that this effort com- 
paratively trifling as it was, had utterly exhausted our 
last available seaman ; nevertheless, the review was 
scarcely over before thia force was recklessly reduced, 
without a single step having been taken by the Ad- . 
miralty to provide for future emergency ; on the conti'ary, 
thousands of our best seamen were turned adrift under 
circumstances of peculiar aggi'avation, for so large a 
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number of men of the most inferior quality had been 
entered, by the thoughtless misapphcation of the new rule 
of the ten years' entry, that the only men on whom the 

reductions could fall consisted most unfortunately of our 
best seamen who had been abroad when the new rule 
was promulgated, and had not yet accepted the invitation 
to enter for ten years. These men knew their immense 
value compared with the second class ordinary seamen 
who had thus been allowed to fill up the numbers of 
the peace establishment. A large part of them had 
arrived home from foreign stations after an absence of 
three or four years, and instead of being paid off in a 
week, had been turned over to the Baltic fleet and were 
kept serving till the end of the war. They submitted to 
the necessity of the case with the utmost cheerfulness and 
good feeling, and as they were by far the most efficient 
men of the motley crews, so they well knew the value of 
their services, and felt with the greatest bitterness how Uttle 
their real value was understood, or their interests cared 
for. 

It is understood that Sir Maurice Berkeley, on whom 
had fallen the whole burthen of manning the fleet during 
the war, and whose opinion therefore deserved the deepest 
attention of his colleagues, most earnestly protested in 
writing against these reductions, but they were nevertheless 
immediately carried out. 

A reserve force, entitled the Naval Coast Volunteers, 
had been estabhshed by Act of Parliament in 1853, but 
its utility as a means of manning the navy was en- 
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tirely destroyed by a clause iimitiug their services to 
distance of 100 leagues from tlie coast of the United 
Kingdom. There are now about 7000 men enrolled 
those conditions who cost the country a veiy large sum 
annually, and the number appears to be hkely to be 
increased to 10,000, without any modification of the terms 
of enrolment as regards this limitation of distance, although 
the Eoyal Commission of 1858 pointed out that this clause 
rendered them useless for manning the fleet. 

It would be weU to put a stop to the entry of men on 
this condition, and to endeavour to induce those already 
enrolled to agree to serve whenever and wherever re- 
quired by a gratuity ; the men who consented would 
form a separate class, to wliich would be added all those 
who might henceforward enrol themselves, but to conti- 
nue to add to the number on the present terras is throw- 
ing away pubHc money. This course was proposed by 
Commodore Edeu, who as Comptroller of the Coast- 
guard was charged with the enrolment of the force, and 
it is to be hoped he may be able to induce his colleagues 
at the Admiralty to effect this change, for though as the 
Eoyal Commission observes the coast volunteera are not 
seamen, yet we cannot expect to man our ships exclusively 
with seamen, and a due proportion of coast volunteers 
would be of great value in time of war as a part of each 
.hip's company. 

At present they are quite without value for manning 
the fleet, as any ship restricted to 100 leagues of her own 
coasts would be almost worse than useless ; and being only 
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bound to serve in great emergencies, for in all our extreme 
difficulties no one ever thought of the Naval Coast 
Volunteers as a resource in the Eussian war, except as 
supplying a small body of volunteers for general service. 

The most recent effi^rt of the Admiralty to provide the 
country with seamen to man the navy, took its origin from 
the Eoyal Commission of 1858, which wound up its 
inquiry with an elaborate Eeport in 1859 ; but, as usual, 
the question of Admiralty administration in connection 
with the subjects at- issue, was on no account to be entered 
upon, and this it is understood was the condition on which 
the proposal for the inquiry was agreed to, and again as 
usual, the Admiralty which had instituted the commission, 
had left office when the Eeport had to be carried into 
effect. 

The Commission, in the first place, recommended a 
variety of improvements in the condition of seamen al- 
ready serving in the navy, and as promotion to the rank 
of warrant officers had for twenty or thirty years ceased 
to be a general object of desire to seamen, from certain 
regulations which in some respects placed their prospects 
below those of the petty officers, the Commission urged 
the removal of the grievances in question. These valuable 
suggestions were immediately adopted by the Admiralty 
which had sanctioned the appointment of the Commission, 
before the presentation of the formal Eeport. 

The main part of their scheme however, which was 
very elaborately detailed, was founded on the principle of 
training up boys in nautical schools, so as to be suitable 
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either for the navy or the merchant service, antl of bind- 
ing them by indentures to form a reserve for the navy, in 
consideration of certain annual pajTnents and eventual 
advantages in the form of pensions. It may be doubted 
whether the scheme would have fulfilled all that was 
expected of it, but it was never put to the test, for the 
change of Government occurred, and the scheme of tlie 
Commission was not carried out. 

By far the most important part of the Eeport was this 
suggestion that boys should be trained on a large scale 
by the country, with the view of providing seamen for 
her service, and qualified alike for merchant ships or ships 
of war, for it is to the adoption of this principle we must 
look for improvements in the morale of our seamen and 
for the breaking down of the old prejudices, while it ia 
only by such means that the class of thoroughbred seamen 
can be maintained, since no man can be made a thorough 
seaman who has not been brought up to the calling from 
boyhood, and owing to the repeal of the navigation laws 
few boys are now carried by merchant ships, while the 
navy breeds up only a sufficient number to fill up its own 
vacancies as they occur. 

This part of the scheme of the Koyal Commission has 
also not been adopted, but it is most earnestly to be hoped 
that some measure with similar ends in view, may be 
immediately carried out by a large increase in the num- 
ber of training cruisers, commanded by the ablest officers, 
for no duty cjin possibly exceed the importance of training 
boys by thousands, who may in a short time be made good 
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seamen, and those not required for the navy would be 
readily taken by shipowners. Supposing such a system 
to be organised with talent, and carried out with consis- 
tency, the most important results would follow in aid of 
measures for manning the navy, for these lads would carry 
with them the most favourable evidence of the treatment 
in ships of war, and would themselves entertain feelings 
of attachment which would operate with great force upon 
all occasions when men were required for the service. 

The appearance of this Eeport was soon followed by 
the plan proposed by the present Admiralty for raising a 
reserve of 30,000 men, under the title of Eoyal Naval 
Volunteers, the terms and conditions of which the Admi- 
ralty published in the middle of 1859, and in order to give 
sea;men ample time to inquire into the conditions they 
were invited to accept, the enrolment was not to com- 
mence imtil the 1st January 1860 ; in the interim the 
Eegistrar of Seamen, and all the machinery of the 
Board of Trade in its deahngs with merchant seamen, 
was employed in bringing the proposals before them in 
the most favourable manner. 

The Volunteers were to undertake to join the country's 
service when called upon by Her Majesty in case of 
emergency, for a period of not more than three years, 
unless there should be actual war ; but in this case they 
would be hable to be retained in the service only for two 
years longer, during which time they would receive extra 
.pay. 

In order to be always within reach they were bound 
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to find Graploynient oq the coasts, or in short voyages 
to certain specified countries, and to present themselves 
every six montlis before some shipping master; they 
were not to engage in more distant voyages without 
special leave; and they were required to undergo 
twenty-eight days' driU during each year, which might 
be divided into several periods should it be preferred, 
and during the time of their ibill they were to be vic- 
tualled, paid, and fiirnished with lodging money. 

In consideration of his promise to fulfil these conditions, 
each man was to receive an annual sum of 6/, as a re- 
tainer ; and it is estimated that the cost of his traming, 
pay, provisions, lodging money, travelhng expenses, &c 
would cost 6^. more. 

The prospective advanta.ge was a pension of 121. per 
annum for hfe after the age of sixty, or from whatever 
time he might be worn out, supposing this to be the case 
at an earher age, provided he had been a certain time 
enrolled in the force. 

The only qualification required, except freedom from 
bodily infirmity, was that he should have been at sea five 
years, one of them as an able seaman, — no high standard, 
taking the class of men who now hold this rating in mer- 
chant ships ; and looking to tlie amount of skill in gunnery 
now required to make an efficient man-of-war's man, it 
is e-vident that twenty-eight days' drill in the year will 
place them not materially in advance of untrained men, 
imless they happen to be c-alled on for service just after I 
the expiration of twenty-eight days' training. 
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Although the JRoyal Naval Volunteers would be neces- 
sarily only in the first rudiments of training and disciphne, 
nevertheless 30,000 seafaring men of any kind, of whose 
services we could be certain, when danger threatened from 
a distance^ would be so valuable that no present ex- 
pense at least, would be too great to secure them ; yet 
the failure of this scheme may be less regretted, as it 
would have entailed an immense burden on the country, 
and the men would not have been soon enough available, 
or sufficiently trained at once to encounter an enemy. 
In thus showing how great are the advantages which have 
been rejected by the seamen, any prospect of the success 
of the scheme that some sanguine minds may still enter- 
tain, cannot be diminished, but on the contrary some 
effect might possibly be produced in the opposite direction, 
by making them think better of their refusal. 

In order, however, to form some estimate of the expense 
this plan of raising a reserve of seamen would have 
entailed on the country, let us suppose a similar reserve 
had been estabUshed in 1815, Jthat the numbers were at 
once completed to 30,000 men, and had been constantly 
maintained at that amount down to the present day. 

No occasion for calling for the services of the Volun- 
teers would have presented itself until 1840, a period of 
twenty-five years, during which we should have spent in 
this veiy imperfect training and in annual gratuities, 
9,000,000/. sterUng or 360,000/. per annum, without 
reckoning the amount of pensions of 12/. a year, to 
which a large number would have become entitled, as 
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men may be received in the reserve until forty years 
of age, and would be qualified for the pension if they 
remained fifteen years on the roll of Volunteers. 

In return for this outlay could the 4000 men required 
for the Mediterranean fleet have been obtained ? It 
would appear very doubtfiil if they could have. been 
called out consistently with the pi-omises made by the 
Secretary to the Admiralty in his speech, which has been 
so prominently pubhshed as expressing the views and 
intentions of the Board, The only other occasion on 
which their services would have been called for, would 
have been during the Eussian war in 1854. 

As we have seen, each man during the forty-five years 
which have now elapsed, who had remained on the lists 
the prescribed period, would have been entitled to a pen- 
sion for the rtst of his days when worn out, or when past 
sixty, and tlius the heavy dead weight in adchtion to the 
annual cost of 3G0,000Z. would probably be nearly as 
much more, so making the total cost by this time 600,000/. 
or 700,000/. a year ! Oq the other hand, 30,000 men, 
suppose all were forthcoming, would not nearly suffice to 
man the fleet in a great war ; but instead of 30,000 men, 
not 3000 enrolled themselves during the year the scheme 
has been in fidl progress, a result singularly illustrative 
of the necessity for obtaining more knowledge of the 
character of seamen, and more influence over them, in 
order to put an end to the perpetual repetition of failures 
in a matter of such vital importance. 

Statesmen of great talent, naval ofl^cei-s of tiie highest 
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distinction, some especially identified with the question, 
have all in vain attempted to deal with it, for their ejBTorts 
have been paralysed by the obstacles that have beset them. 
It is not the fault of individuals, and at all times the 
actual occupants of office are above aU other persons 
the most deeply interested in seeing a better system es- 
tabhshed, and many of those who have failed to produce 
a good result under present circumstances, would often be 
most competent, if responsibly and permanently managing 
the department, to carry out an effective plan for man- 
ning the fleet with abihty and success. There is no man in 
the country who would more ably administer such a plan 
than the present Senior Sea Lord Sir E. Dundas, sup- 
posing one to be devised ; but, hke all his predecessors, he 
also has failed to deal with the subject successfully under 
present circumstances. 

It is certainly a surprising fact that seamen should have 
rejected such a boon as a gratuity of 6Z. a year and a 
prospective pension of 12/. for hfe, for so hght a return 
as undergoing training for twenty-eight days under the 
most careful regulations for their convenience, and during 
which they would be well-paid, fed, and taken care 
of ; a fact the more remarkable because they must per- 
fectly well know that every landsman may be called on to 
come forward in the time of imminent peril for the pubhc 
defence, and that seamen could never claim exemption 
from this general duty. 

The reason is however explained by the following 
extract from the speech of the Secretary of the Admiralty 
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in the House of Commons, which has been printed at 
the head of handbills, setting forth the conditions in- 
viting seamen to join the reserve, and placarded on the 
■walls of half the seaport towns in the kingdom. 



' VOLUNTEER RESERVE OF SEAMEN. 



■' IMPORTANT 1 
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Extract from the speech of Lord Clarence Pajet, Secre- 
" tary to the Admiralty, made in the House of Commona 
" on Monday, February 13iA, 1800 : — 
" I know what seamen are. They are fine, noble, 
hearty creatures, but men of remarkably suspicioua 
character ; and if there are any people they are suspicious 
of, it is the Admiralty. Captain Brown reports from 
the different merchant ports that the men say, 'We 
' tiiink the inducement very fair. We think it very 
' handsome ; but they only want to kidnap us. The mo- 
' ment we put our names down they wdl send us off to 
' China,' It is very curious to see men labouring under 
that delusion. I have been asked over and over again 
by directors of the great shipping companies, and by 
men of importance in these commercial ports, for some 
as.surance on the part of the government that the men 
will not be called out until war is declai'ed. I told 
that 1 coidd not give them that assurance ; but I 
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" also told them that, it was perfectly certain there was no 
" intention to call them out except in the event of a critical 
" emergency ; that the threat of immediate hostilities^ or of 
•' some national danger which would oblige v^ to make the 
" greatest exertions for the protection of our shores^ were 
" the only circumMances under which the government would 
'^ call for their services. K I can reassure them by what 
" I say to-night, I really beUeve Uttle more is wanting to 
" induce them to flock to the force. (Hear, hear.) It is 
" so far satisfactory that they are beginning to get over 
'' this extraordinary idea. I wish to declare to them that 
" her Majesty's government has no sort of intention to 
" kidnap them into the navy. (Hear, hear.) And per- 
" haps I had better add a more practical assurance — that^ 
" if we wished^ we could not enter them in the navy, be- 
" cause the number is complete, and except for casualties 
" we have no means of entering any considerable number 
" of men over and above what we have at present. (Hear.) 
" I think that is a very satisfactory state of things, and 
" that the House will be glad to hear there is no difficulty 
" in getting men."* 

The statement " that seamen were fine, noble, hearty 
creatures, but men of remarkably suspicious character, 
and if there are any people of whom they are suspicious, 
it is the Admiralty," would seem to involve an obvious 
contradiction, unless indeed some special cause should 
account for qualities so inconsistent v\dth each other, and 

* The parts in italics were printed in tlie placards in type several 
times larger than the rest of the text. 
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I SO imusiial in generous minds, existing together 
but, however this might be, the suspicious euteitained 
of the Admiralty were little likely to be allayed by 
Admiralty assurances, and the special claims any indi- 
vidual member of it might have upon their confidence 
would be neutralised by the knowledge that his term of 
office would certainly be short, and might teiTainate at any 
moment. 

The existence of tliis feeling is however unhappily 
proved beyond all doubt by the failure of the scheme, 
for as has been already stated, though the advantages 
offered by the Admiralty to join the force are extremely 
great, and though the men could uot be called out except 
on occasions so alarming that the Crown would be at the 
same time entitled to summon the population at large by 
Eoyal proclamation, yet only one-tenth part of the pro- 
posed number of 30,000 have enrolled themselves. 

Nor are the causes of these suspicions either obscure or 
doubtful, but on tlie contrary they are the necessary con- 
sequences of the absence of foresight and consistency in 
tlie conduct of successive Boards of Admiralty in dealing 
with seamen, inseparable from the constant change of 
the individual to whom the subject is entrusted, who has 
no organised system to conduct, and no clue to guide him 
through the labyrinth of petty expedients and perpetual 
change which have gone on for so long a course of years, 
entirely without principle or coherence. He has 
personal responsibility connected with it ; he has no time 
to devote to it, aflbrding liim even a chance of cOTiducting 
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it with success ; while, on the other hand, the subject of 
manning the navy is in no sense recognised as a branch 
of naval administration having a permanent and respon- 
sible head to conduct its details. How then can the 
management of the subject under such circumstances be 
anything but capricious and uncertain, and how is it 
possible that seamen can feel anything bu^ distrust and 
suspicion ? 

It can never be too often repeated, that the cause of 
these feelings of suspicion is not to be found in the fault 
of any particular Board, or of any particular member of 
a Board, nor can it be attributed to any intentional dis- 
regard on the part of the Admiralty either of consistency, 
or of the feelings and temper of seamen, but it arises 
from the absolute want of power to act in conformity 
with sound principles, owing to the perpetual contradic- 
tions involved in the general operation of the system. 
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CHAP. VI. 

• MASNINO THE NAVY (continued). 
MEASURES OMITTED. 

The confidence and respect with which the seafaring 
classes regard the governing power of tlie navy must be 
in every point of view important, and that such feeUngs 
do not at present generally prevail is unquestionable, for 
notwithstanding the best hitentions of tlie Admiralty, tlie 
system they have to administer is destructive of con- 
sistency, and of course no Board that holds office for one 
or two years can materially influence feelings based on 
long experience of its operation. Besides the suspicion so 
forcibly described by Lord Clarence Paget, there are 
other difficulties arising from the unsettled disposition of 
seamen, their hatred of long engagements, the iiicom- 
patibOity of the habits acquired in merchant ships with 
the necessary regulations of a ship of war, and in no small 
degree from the traditions and recollections of the last 
great war, which persons having most influence with them 
have a strong interest in keeping alive. 

A very beneficial course to diminish these obstacles 
is to be found in the plan proposed by Lord Hard- 
wicke's Commission, to breed up a large number of 
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haya for both services iii nautical scliools, but it would be 
yet more advantageously carried out by training them in 
vessels of war as before suggested, when new habits and 
associations might be mtroduced into the merchant ser- 
vice, and would soon produce a good effect in breaking 
down these prejudices. 

While we endeavour to improve the tone of the sea- 
faring population, and to render seamen both more suited 
and better inclined to the service of the country, on the 
other hand it is of at least equal importance to render the 
navy in every respect, compatible with its perfect efficiency, 
as attractive to them as possible ; and in truth these 
objects of rendering the service popular and efficient are 
intimately bound up with each other. 

Every one must see that the efficiency of the navy can- 
not be maintained by the frequent infliction of severe 
punishments, but it does not appear to be so ftdly under- 
stood that other influences must be found to supply its 
place, if discipline is to be maintained without it. Suppose 
the reme<.Iy were to be tried of endeavouring to mjvke 
the navy generally preferred as the favourite seiTice, and 
discharge from it a sufficient punishment for most minor 
offences ? then the peace estabhshment would fulfil the 
two conditions of being both higlily attractive, and per- 
fectly efficient, but not till then I 

These objects are worth striving for, considering the 
influence of the peace establishment on the prospect of 
getting reserves, and their immense importance when 
emergencies arise, for the new levies raised to man the 
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fleet wit]i take tlieir tone and character from the ships 
already in commission. 

K they are manned by orderly, well-affected, and con- 
tented crews, the new men will speedily assume the same 
character ; but what can we reasonably expect should 
they join a fleet in which they see constant examples of 
riot, mutiny, and insubordination, such as has in recent 
times thrown so much discredit on the British navy ? 

The two first instances of open insubordination occurred 
in England, and instead of the most searching examination 
into all the circumstances and the serious character of the 
offence being deeply impressed upon the service, instead 
of a fixed, determination being shown to have no repe- 
tition of such a perilous example, they passed entirely 
without official notice or investigation. 

Had some error in judgment in any degree led to the 
outbreak, it was important to guard against similar errors 
for the future, and in tliis case it was also especially neces- 
sary to convince seamen that if any grievance existed, it 
had Duly to be properly represented to be redressed ; but 
,above all things, it was necessary deeply to impress upon 
'their minds that nothing could excuse acts of mutiny, and 
' that the crew of a ship of war rising in defiance of its 
officers struck a blow not at the best interests of the navy 
only, but at those of the country. 

As might have been foreseen from these examples 
having passed under the eye of the Admiralty itself, 
similar cases have been repeatedly occurring since often oa 
the most trifling pretexts, to the great inj ury of the country 
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in every point of view, and no one can say what lament- 
able results they may not eventually produce. It is apparent 
that these disturbances cannot attract men to the navy, for 
they are naturally supposed to indicate serious grievances, 
instead of arising from the combined operation of relaxed 
discipUne, and the original error of letting such events 
pass by unnoticed ; relaxed discipUne acts also in another 
way injuriously to the popularity of the navy, for it must 
be evident to the least consideration that in the crowded 
space of a ship's lower deck there can be no comfort 
unless order and discipline exist, and unquiet spirits 
are kept under due control, for otherwise the Uves of the 
petty officers and leading men may be made miserable by 
two or three himdred noisy, riotous lads, who as ordinary, 
and second class ordinary seamen, have recently formed 
the bulk of the crews of our ships, and have been the 
persons principally concerned in these disturbances. 

There is no general ill-treatment in the navy affording 
any real groimd for discontent, for these repeated out- 
breaks at first resembled the acts of spoiled children en- 
couraged by injudicious treatment, and without having 
been taught the absolute necessity of obedience at the 
right time, and did not indicate any deep-seated feeling ; 
the desertions from the navy also, on which so much has 
recently been said, is by no means more prevalent than 
from merchant vessels. 

PubUc opinion was much excited by occurrences so 
damaging in every sense to the best interests of the 
country, and from its experience of the chronic ineffi- 

I 
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ciency of the system by "whicli the navy is govei'ned, the 
press lias entered into the details of naval discipline to a 
larger extent than probably would be the case if naval 
affairs were conducted with vigour and consistency, and 
regulated with wisdom ; but it is very dangerous when the 
most serious delinquencies can be with more or less justice 
attributed to the fault of the governing powers, and seamen 
excused for acts of gross insubordination. 

If, as has been said, a good state of discipline is neces- 
sary to render the navy popular, it is of the first necessity 
to estabhsh a conviction that if offences are committed they 
wiU be detected and punished ; but punishments, however 
severe, when most faults are undiscovered, do nothing 
but ensure the constant repetition of offences, and the 
ineffectual recurrence of punishment ; while certainty of 
detection, followed by hght and judicious punishments, 
will very soon effect the great end and object of dis- 
cipline, namely, the prevention of crime. 

The pohce of her Majesty's ships (the mastei-s-at-arms 
and ships' corporals), are however veiy frequently in- 
efficient and untrustworthy, and although there has long 
been an univei"8al concurrence of opinion as to the fact, 
which is admitted also in the highest quarters, there is 
still no remedy. 

All the above matters are so many tests of the system 
imder inquiry in its bearings on the subject of maiming 
the navy : and they also serve to show that relaxed 
discipline does not attract men to the navy, or increase the 
popularity of the service ; but that a steady course of 
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conduct, and a constant attention to the feelings, prospects, 
and interests of seamen, combined with the due preserva- 
tion of authority, must be observed before such a result 
can be reasonably expected. 

There can be no reason for giving seamen in the navy 
lower wages than in the merchant service, and it seems 
absurd to enter the labour market at all to obtain skilled 
labour and to offer lower terms than the market price, 
while to attempt to redress the balance by high bounty 
puts a double premium on desertion. The navy requires 
men of the highest quaUfications, and those who join it 
have not only to learn to be excellent gunners, but to ac- 
quire a large amount of other knowledge, which renders 
them daily more valuable for the pubUc service. In order 
to mduce seamen to enter for the prolonged term of ten 
years, they are paid 4:1. lis. per annum more than those 
who enter for only five, an acknowledgment of the un- 
popularity of long engagements ; hence it would seem from 
analogy thjat in order to secure the services of men who 
engage even for five years, more than merchant wages, 
rather than less, should 'be given in the navy, since an 
engagement in the merchant service scarcely ever reaches 
a single year. 

Much has been said plausibly enough on various matters 
to explain why seamen ought to serve in the navy for 
lower wages, but they do not see the force of these argu- 
ments, and with excellent reason, for the principal ad- 
vantage the navy offers is the pension after twenty-one 
years' service, which is far too remote to produce any 
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effect on a cla»a remai'kably thoughtless of the future, in 
inducing them to come to the navy in the first instance, 
and it only begins to operate in retaining them after 
ten or eleven years' service ; but even after having served 
ao long, what security is there that a man may not be 
turned adrift by some sudden reduction of the fleet, such 
as occurred in many instances. 

Very great mischief has arisen from men being sud- 
denly turned adrift on these occasions without employ- 
ment ; and as a matter alike of justice and policy, men 
entered whether by special agreement or imphedly for 
certain periods, if discharged before the expiration of the 
term, (except of course in cases of misconduct,) might be 
entitled to receive a gratuity of from one to three months' 
wages, a regulation which should be laid down by au- 
thority, and explained when men are entered. 

The pay ought to be fully equal to that paid by mer- 
chants, and tlie best seamen should have superior positions | 
opened to them in ihe navy, equal to any prosjjccts to J 
which they can look forward in the merchant service. 

"When these changes have been efiectod, the vicious I 
principle of higher rates of pay being given for engaging J 
for longer periods may be abandoned, a principle which 1 
of itself leads to the inference tliat the navy is not re- 1 
garded as it should be, for numbers of men after having i 
served half their time, would otherwise be glad to engage I 
for such period in order to make sm-e of their pensions ^ 
then men from the merchant service, instead of beingl 
forced to engage for so long a period as ten years or to-l 
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lose nearly 5^. a year, might be entered for five or even 
three, by which means twice or three times as many men 
might be trained in the navy as under the ten years' 
entry, which necessarily reduces the number of trained men 
in existence to a minimum, and practically bars any inter- 
change between the two services so essential to efficient 
reserves, for no man can be thoroughly trained except by 
actual service on board a sliip of war, and it would be 
most desirable to include as large a number as possible 
of men thus effectively trained in our first line of reserve, 
if reserve it can be called, which ought to be in fact nn 
advanced guard. 

In the general sense of the word, a Reserve means 
something you possess over and above the force actually 
required to meet an adversary ; but what we caU Re- 
serves would not only be absorbed at the first moment of 
hostUities, but would supply a very small part of the force 
that must be instantly forthcoming to meet the enemy ; 
and far fix)m providing any surplus to meet accidents 
and reverses, they would suffice to man only a small 
part of the ships we possess, which of course would bo 
useless tiU crews could be obtained. 

The measures as yet adopted would scarcely provide an 
advanced guard sufficient even for occasions when a 
moderate increase of the navy might be required for any 
passing or comparatively trifling difficulty ; but under the 
unfortunate hmitations of their services, the reserves could 
not be called out in such cases at all, and would not be- 
come available untd the thunder-cloud was on the point of 
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bursting, since the Secretary of tlie Admiralty has so au- 
thoritatively announced that : 

" The tlireat of immediate hostilities, or of some national 
danger which would oblige us to make the greatest 
exertions for the protection of our shores, were the only 
circumstances under which the Government would call 
for their services." 

So we are committed to spend aU these vast sums of 
money on reserves which instead of being available when 
dangers first appear, can never be caUed out except under 
the prospect of immediate hostihties ! Never did a country 
pledge itseU' to so vast an expenditure for such a small 
return ; and it would be most desirable to modify the 
conditions to those who may hereafter enter, should the 
scheme be persevered in. 

If the United States of America keep up a mihtia 
force of a million of men, surely we need not be afraid to 
speak of an obligation which rests on the broad principles 
of constitutional law and usage, and extends to every man 
in the country ; and since it is equally binding on all 
classes of the popidation, so should the wilhng co-opera- 
tion of all be obtained by equal laws, secimng the inesti- 
mable support of public opinion in enforcing it in time 
of great public peril, whan alone it could be resorted to. 
It has been repeatedly urged upon successive Admiralties, 
that this power could not be enforced withrespecttoseamen, 
for one simple reason: namely, wliile the legislature has 
jealously maintained the principle, it has mitigated and 
hghtened its operation as much as possible, and it exists 
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in a modified shape as the militia system, the compulsory 
part of which would come into operation immediately, in 
case of any very great emergency ; but this measure 
does not apply to the seafaring classes, though they 
can have no claim to be exempt from assisting m the 
national defence on their own element ; and they have 
a right to demand that to them also shall be extended the 
principles of the Mihtia Act, with certain obvious modi- 
fications, instead of being stdl made subject to the rude and 
violent usages of the middle ages, which have so long been 
obsolete with respect to all the rest of their fellow- 
countrymen. 

The only attempt that has been made to alter the old 
practice of impressment is by a clause inserted in an 
Act of 1835, by which the Crown is empowered to call 
seamen out by proclamation in classes ; but as the power 
to call out all seamen under certain circumstances always 
existed, it would seem that the power to call out only a 
part, must always have been included ; but however this 
may be, as no farther steps have been taken to classify 
eeamen, or to legislate further as to the mode or ma- 
chinery by which the object was to be effected, the clause 
is inoperative, and the practice if ever resorted to could 
only be exercised on its ancient footing. 

The necessity for dealing with this important question is 
only too apparent when we sum up the available forces 
which the various reserves will supply, and compare them 
with the raw raateriala of strength we possess in the mul- 
titudes engaged in maritime pursuits, who are expressly 
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exempted from land aervice by the enactments of the 
MiHtia Act, instead of having been made subject to the 
operation of a comprehensive general measure providing 
for the defence of these reahns as well by sea as by land. 
The result of all tlie Commissions, and all the schemes 
during twenty years of acknowledged deficiency, is as 
follows : — 

There are 7000 Naval Coast Volmiteers, who are use- 
less for manning the fleet, because they may not be taken 
beyond 100 leagues from the land, and they would there- 
fore paralyse the movements of the fleet they belonged to. 

The Royal Kaval Volunteers consist of about 3000 men 
(of a proposed force of 30,000) in the first rudiments of 
training and discipline. A considerable proportion of this 
smaU number are absent on foreign voyages, and none 
can be called out until emergencies are close at hand. 

And lastly, the Coast-guard men, who form a very 
efficient body, consisting of 6000 trained men, of which 
aU are effective, and about one half are seamen of the 
highest qualifications. 

Thus with 227,000 men in the merchant service, and 
with nearly 100,000 men on the coasts engaged in mari- 
time pm-suits, the whole so-called reserves available for 
maimiug the fleet consist of 9000 men, amounting to 
not a fifth part of what we should require for a great 
war ! Does this justify the neglect of other precau- 
tions, and do the general results show that the Admiralty 
administration has been efficient when tested by its success 
in providing for tlie manning of the navy ! 
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Making the most ample allowance for matters which may 
be possibly open to dispute, the facts shown in the fore- 
going pages have proved by the test of the actual condi- 
tion of the two great elements constituting a navy, that the 
long-continued operation of a system of naval administm- 
tion opposed to every sound principle, has not fsijled to 
produce the results which might have been expected. 

The reply to the questions proposed for consideration 
in the first chapter must be, that while the Admiralty has 
had practically an unlimited command over the public 
purse, the affairs of the navy have not been conducted 
with that foresight, abdity, and persistent energy by which 
alone great things can be accomplished ; but, on the con- 
trary, tiie incessant change of persons lias caused incessant 
changes of measures utterly destructive of all idea of a 
consistent course of pohcy. That from the absence of all 
sense of individual responsibility the Admiralty has gone 
on from year to year, with its first duty avowedly wholly 
unfulfilled ; while it is evident that had a real sense of per- 
sonal responsibility existed with respect to the manning of 
the navy in time of war, no man would have ventured to 
rest under it without taking care that an effectual organi- 
sation was provided to secure this great object. For upon 
the navy the welfare of the country is staked, whether 
we look to material prosperity, or to those nearer and 
dearer interests which come home to the heart of every 
man, in the blessings of liberty and security we possess in 
a higher degree than has ever been enjoyed by any other 
nation since the world began. 
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First, among those blessings has been tlie immunity of 
this country for many centuries from the miseries of hostile 
invasion, an immunity to which we greatly owe the other 
signal advantages we enjoy, for they spring from a long 
and uninterrupted course of constitutional government, 
under equal laws ably and honestly administered, wliich 
have invested every man with an amount of hberty of 
thought and action, and of secimty for life and property, 
without example or parallel. 

The gravest consequences to the continued enjoy- 
ment of this precious inheritance are tlireateued when we 
cast aside the great safeguard at our command against 
such a calamity, which the full development of our mighty 
naval resources would provide ; and with near a quarter of 
a million seamen in the commercial marine, to hear the 
Adnui'alty authorities exult in the fact, that our Volunteer 
Eeserve for manning the fleet in emergencies, when all 
may be at a stake, has reached 3000 seamen, making up 
an aggregate including the Coast-guard of 9000, gives 
occasion for equal alarm and astonishment. 

The enormous army of France cannot be approached 
in amount by any force we could possibly dream of 
maintaining, and it is tkerefore imperatively necessary 
that we should restore the balance by a great superiority 
at sea ; yet we see that when Lord Derby called on the 
Committee of the Treasury to investigate the matter, 
it was proved that the comparative force of the two coun- 
tries was such, that even if we could have manned our 
ships, they would have been utterlj' insufficient for the 
defence of our wide-spread interests. 
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At the present moment, when the comparison in ships 
(except in iron ships) is more in our favour, England 
liaa provided a so-called reserve force of 9000 seamen, 
while France can command iii a few days the services of 
between 40 and 50,000 trained seamen, in addition to 
those already in the fleet ; and while we are doing com- 
paratively nothing in this, the right hand of England's 
defence, we are wisely making a great effort to repair 
the long neglect in securing our naval arsenals, by strongly 
fortifying them. But if we contemplate the possibility 
tif so serious an event as an attack upon our shores, why 
should it be postponed for the time which must elapse 
before those fortifications can be serviceable for defence ? 
and, in the interim at least, the overpowering necessity 
of having vast means of rapidly expanding our naval 
power can scarcely be disputed ; yet we have seen how 
httle this fact is appreciated. 

Can there be any doubt how the second question pro- 
posed for consideration in these pages is to be answered ? 
The great elements which constitute our naval power have 
NOT been vigorously and wisely dealt with, and they are 
HOT so organised as to justify the reliance we place in the 
navy as the inviolable safeguard of our dearest interests. 

We have all read in the newspapei-s the recent appeal 
of some of our merchant princes to Lord Palmerston for 
the reduction of expenditure, and nothing esccept the 
safety of the country can possibly be more important ; 
but we implore those gentlemen to make some inquiries 
for themselves before they give the weight of tlieir 
influence to the clamour for indiscriminate reduction 
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of our forces, which has formod one of the staple cries of 
a certain class of poUticians. 

It ia very well to say with Lord Overstone, " it must. 
never be " tliat a French army should land, but liere we 
are exclusively preparing to defeat it, while we are 
deliberately neglecting the only means of preventing it. 
Depend upon it our great merchants from the days of 
Elizabeth downwards were right in constantly urging on 
the Crown and Legislature in past times, that the navy 
was the great foundation of our wealth and prosperity, 
indissolubly associated with the interests of Commerce, as 
with those of the country at large ; but the navy was not 
in those days, to the same extent as it is now, our standing 
frontier defence from the footstep of an invader. 

The gentlemen who signed this appeal will be real 
benefactors to the country if they will advocate economy 
as part and parcel of effective administration ; and since 
it has been proved beyond the power of denial that a bad 
system is inevitably an expensive one, and that no mere ex- 
penditure of money can give the least security for an efficient 
condition of naval affairs, let them not fix their attention, 
exclusively on the enormous estimates, but urge in the 
first place an amendment of system, when economy would 
follow ; for a legislator, and most especially if connected 
with the commerce of the country, is bound to insist 
on the maintenance of an efficient navy as the indis- 
pensable safeguard of the Commonwealth. 

If they wiU but devote their enlai-ged experience and 
their Iiabits of bnsmess to this subject, they will find things 
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iii sucli a coudition that no sane mind could desire to see 
one seaman paid off until a system had been established 
and got into working order, by which the peace establish- 
ment could be rapidly expanded by an able organisation of 
our resources, so that efficient crews might be readily pro- 
vided for the great fleet we have built, but with astonish- 
ing inconsistency prepared no means of manning. And 
they will also probably find that the sums the country 
would spend eventually in connection with these re- 
serves, should the terms be closed with by 30,000 men, 
might suffice to provide all that would be required to 
estabhsh the security of the country. A great saving would 
also ultimately accrue from the much smaller peace 
estabhshment that will suffice in quiet times, when it may 
be regarded not as the principal force for emergencies, but 
as the nucleus of the great and rapid expansion which 
may be relied on, when the foundations of our maritime 
strength have been thus rendered available. 

In the whole preparations * emanating from Govern- 
ment for the defence of the country, nothing is more sur- 
prising than the neglect of the means of defence in which 
our great superiority lies, namely, Men. 

The prospect of invasion is considered so remote, and 
the consequences would be so serious if it were so much as 
attempted, or could it ever be even thought possible, that 
the whole community might be expected readily to assent 
to a ballot, providing for a reserve force over and above 

• Tlie Rifle Volunteers originated entirely in tlie patriotic feelings of 
the people, and not in tlie least with the Govemmciit. 
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the regular militia. The younger aud least encumbered 
men would be taken for the latter when volunteers failed ; 
while a great militia of Reserve might be formed of the 
remainder to the amount of 300,000 men in Great Britain, 
to be divided by nominal lists into regiments and com- 
panies, with depots at convenient places for arms and 
clothing, as tlie great national reserve for the sole object of 
meeting serious invasion ; but aU training should be en- 
tirely voluntary, and they should not be called out even 
for muster except in case of great pubhc peril. This 
would form the grand reserve, and to the objection 
that if untrained the force would be useless, the reply is 
that should danger threaten, voluntary training would 
become general, and, when imminent, the reserve mihtia 
■would itself enforce the demand that it should be imme- 
diately embodied. 

Were this measure combined with an intimate connec- 
tion of regiments of the line with particular districts, and 
if each militia depot were composed of old soldiers of 
the regiment so connected with, it, the result would 
add immensely to our strength, by placing us fully two 
months in advance of our present position, without inflict- 
ing the least present inconvenience on one individual. If 
the people of England rose as one man in case of attack, 
without some previous plan, it would be too late to or- 
ganize one, and they would meet together as a mob in 
utter confusion, whereas if a measure of this kind had 
been prepared and fully explained, they would have their 
places provided, ready for them to fall into ; and even if 
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the storm burst ever so suddenly, their instruction as 
soldiers would instantly commence. 

The rifle volunteers, who would of course be exempted 
from the operation of the ballot, and the regular militia, 
would form with the regiments of the line a powerful first 
hue of defence, which would daily be recruited by the 
regiments of the miUtia army of reserve, which under such 
circumstances would rapidly become ejSfective. 

This may appear somewhat apart from the question of 
manning the navy; but the great principle of all men 
being bound to serve in case of imminent peril can only 
be carried out as regards seamen, consistently with the 
inestimable object of preserving their affections, by apply- 
ing to them no exceptional system, but by treating them in 
all respects in the same manner as their fellow-countrymen. 
On the other hand, they can have no claim to be ex- 
empted from this most important duty of every free man, 
and if too severe a service was formerly exacted from them, 
the State cannot now give up its just claim on them for 
the public defence, to which they are so essential ; for it is 
by sea alone that the country could be saved from the 
horrors which war on our own soil would inevitably cause, 
whatever might be the ultimate result ; and the country 
may depend upon it that seamen will have no desire to 
avoid the obhgation, if it is claimed under fair conditions. 

An Act of Parliament should be therefore passed to 
establish a General mihtia system, providing for the na- 
tional defence by sea and by land, and a sufficient propor- 
tion of seafaring persons of each class, such as fishermen. 
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boatmen, seamen in foreign and in the coasting trade, so far 
as they can be distinguished, all hitlierto exempted from 
the militia and left to the tender mercies of impressment, 
Bhould be chosen by ballot, and nominal Hats made out 
at the different ports; the obhgation of each man so 
chosen to serve in the navy in case of great public danger 
being noted on the registration lists, and on each ship's 
muster-roll. As in the reserve militia on shore, not a 
man could be called out until the danger was imminent, 
uor undergo training except at his own choice, but great 
advantages should be held out to induce them to do so ; 
and if the plan proposed of training up great numbers o 
boys in the navy for the merchant service were followed 
out, there would be a ground of early recoUectione, which 
would insure a rapid progress to efficiency- 
It may be said that the mUitia are bound only to ser\'e 
within the United Kingdom, but landsmen could of 
course only be employed for the pubHc defence within 
the. kingdom, and seamen, with effect, only upon the 
sea ; the term, therefore, " within the United Kingdom," 
has probably grown up ftM:)m seamen having been hitherto 
altogether excluded from the operation of the MiUtia Act, 
and if the term " for the defence of tlie countiy" were used 
in the new Act, it would jjrobably meet any difficulty of 
this kind. Ever since the raihtia principle was adopted, 
seamen have been, in time of war, forced to serve with- 
out any hmitation ; but it would appear perfectly con- 
sistent with the principles which apply to all, and equit- 
able to seamen themselves, if imder tlie same general 
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regulations applicable to all classes in other respects, the 
ballotted seafaring men were required to serve in 
a great emergency on their own element, but only for 
the defence of the country. To limit this, however, to 
any particular distance from the shore, would deprive 
the force of all utiUty, as exemplified in the case of the 
Naval Coast Volunteers ; but if their service were con- 
fined to the C!hannel fleet, and to the squadrons of coast 
defence, composed of forces acting especially in defence of 
the country, though they might follow out that object at 
a distance fi'om its coasts, this restriction would meet the 
objection, and probably large numbers of men, of those 
once thus embarked, would readily volunteer for general 
service. 

The maritime population must always be the first called 
into action for the protection of the country, and the 
duty must necessarily in some particulars differ firom 
that required of the land militia ; therefore it would be 
only just that additional advantages should be extended 
to the seafaring classes, fi-om whom perhaps earher and 
more onerous duties will be required, and whose services 
are of such inestimable importance to the country at 
large ; but this subject would lead far beyond the limits 
proposed for this work. 

Very great advantages would also attend the applica- 
tion of the same system to the officers as well as to the 
men of the commercial navy, whose services would be of 
the greatest benefit to the country in case of any great 
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peril arising, and would be cheerfully given if they were! 
dealt with in a kindly and liberal spirit. 

With respect to the urgent question of retrenchment, I 
the inference to be dj'awn from many facts that have ap- I 
peared, would very strongly support the opinion that vast | 
sums are wasted under the existing system which would 1 
be saved under a more effective one. The waste of ■ 
money on the harboura of refuge, the laviah expenditure 1 
on our unavailable and ill-devised Volunteer Eeservea, I 
with the heavy eventual expenses so recklessly incurred in 
them, give strong support to this opinion. Supposing 30,000 j 
men had accepted the terms, and joined the Volunteer | 
Reserve, the State would have had no command over I 
their services until hostihtiee were on the verge of break- j 
ing out, and they would have provided no means of gra- 1 
dually expanding the peace establishment when dangers 
threatened from a distance. Hence would still have con- J 
tinned tlie necessity for maintaining a far larger fleet J 
during peace than need be kept up, if, instead of reserves J 
for the last emergencies, the Admiralty had provided i 
advanced guards available when clouds appeai'ed iu the dia- I 
tance, thus investing the ruling powers with assured means J 
of gmdual increase as the storm seemed to draw near. ] 
When we shall be able to claim the services of some I 
30,000 trained seamen at the approach of hostilities, of J 
whom a large proportion could be called out when the, 

was comparatively remote, with 30,000 or 60,000 J 
more forming the great ultimate reserve to be resorted to in'l 
extreme public danger, then economy in a comparatively I 
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small permanent peace establishment would be entirely 
reconcilable with prudence ; but, as long as our so-called 
reserves only become available in great emergency, even 
supposing them to be considerable in amount, a very large 
force in peace must always be maintained. While how- 
ever the whole number of seamen available only amounts 
to 9000 men inclusive of the Coast-guard, it is obvious 
that even our present very large peace force cannot be 
safely reduced, looking to the state of Europe, until a 
system giving great and rapid means of expansion has 
been effectively organised. 

The choice, in short, rests between devising means of 
rapidly expanding our force when dangers appear to be 
drawing nigh, or of maintaining a war estabhshment 
during peace. When the former shall be brought into 
existence, reductions may follow, and the economy to be 
thus effected may be imagined from the fact that 10,000 
men afloat cost at least 700,000/. sterling, counting 
the expenses of the ships they are employed in. Now, if 
we put a stop to the entry of naval volunteers and 
re-establish the scheme on sounder principles after 
passing the General Militia Act, seamen would eagerly 
flock to the Eeserves to secure themselves from the con- 
tingency of compulsory service, and it is probable that the 
effectual measures by which all contingencies would be 
provided against, might be covered by the sums the 
present Eeserves would in the long run cost. In this 
case all saved from the peace establishment would be pure 
gain, not only in the reduction of expense, but in the 
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advantages the country would gain in substituting 
effective system for one which appears to have combined 
the maximum of expense with the minimum of efficiency. 

Everyone will remember in 1858 the omnibuses driving 
about tlie streets of London with sailors' flags and music, 
as if we were in the midst of a hot war, instead of re- 
quiring a small precautionary increase of men during a 
time of profound peace. Those efforts, aided by a 10/. 
bounty (a most costly affair, for every man already in the 
fleet received half bounty) brought in men slowly, in 
limited numbers, and of very inferior quaUty, while such 
demonstrations would at any time afford a pretext of 
alarm to other powers. 

Wliile the existing state of tlie world suggests the pru- 
dence of putting our house in order without delay, cu- 
cumstances are infinitely more favourable for the purpose 
than they are likely to be after the changes and events 
this year is likely to produce. K it is objected that our 
condition is so bad that the less said about it the better, 
the answer is, that bad as it may be, it is daily growing 
relatively worse. The facts are not to be concealed, and 
are far better known in France than here, while the only 
hope of a remedy is by rousing pubhe opinion ; until 
the remedy is provided, we have in a very large peace 
establishment better means of security than we shall 
ever be likely to have again, until we possess effectual 
means of increasing the fleet when occasion requires 
during peace, togetlicr with a grand reserve for war. 
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CHAP. VII. 
RECONSTRUCTION OF THE NAVY. 

Ships, and Seamen, have been chosen for special consi- 
deration not because they more especially show the ineffi- 
ciency of naval administration, but because as the great 
elements which constitute a navy, it is to provide them 
in due proportion to each other that the Admiralty may 
be said to exist, and therefore their condition conclu- 
sively shows the success or failure of the system. 

If further proofs of inefficiency were required, there is 
hardly one subject which would not show similar results, 
excepting in those departments superintended by perma- 
nent heads. With respect to ships, although the Admiralty 
has entirely failed to recognise its great responsibihty in 
maintaining an adequate force, yet our ships individually 
are decidedly superior to those of France, and the con- 
dition of the dockyards is also surprisingly good, consider- 
ing all the difficulties under which they have been placed. 

We have seen that our ships are very badly manned, 
and that habits of insubordination appear to have been 
established. In the imlucky case of the "Princess Eoyal," 
where a series of cross purposes certainly would have 
afforded some excuse, (if anything could excuse acts 
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likely to produce cousequences so perilous to the best 
interests of the country,) out of 104 rioters, there were 
only three able seamen, and the ship during the whole 
period of her commission bad been under constant diffi- 
culties fi'om the insubordinate spirit which prevailed in a 
very young and inesperienced crew ; while (as is the rule 
and not the exception), the petty officers could exercise 
no authority because their position is not so established | 
as to support them against the intimidation exercised 
imder a general relaxation of discipline, which is the bane 
of aU comfort, as it is of all efficiency. 

With respect to officers, from the highest to the lowest 
there is but too much ground for dissatisfaction. The 
Commanders-in-Chief at the home ports are the mere 
repeaters of the electric-telegraph, and the smallest move- 
ment of the Channel squadron is dictated by the Admi- 
ralty ; is it surprising that disciphne is relaxed when the 
officers who are to maintain it ai'e deprived of all autho- 
rity? is it surprising that the most essential, nay vital 
parts of naval administration are neglected, when 
the whole time of the Board is frittered away in doing 
the duties of officers to whose hands it has nominally i 
entmsted them ? i 

The degree in which the self-confidence of the service \ 
has been lowered by this petty interference ia mcalculable, 
and officers aUowed no free action in the pettiest details, | 
are apt to incur a feai' of responsibihty which may produce | 
serious cousequences hereafter, for when great emergen- f 
eies arise it will be wholly out of the power of the Admi- 
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ralty to continue to direct every detail ; and many duties, 
on which most important events may turn, will stand still 
tmtil the new state of things is understood. 

The prospects of oflBcers in general are very much the 
sport of accident and favour, for though in some cases 
the patronage has been exercised with the fairest inten- 
tions, their interests are left almost entirely to the First 
Lord, who can have little knowledge of their respective 
merits or claims, and he is too often under the influence 
of the pohtical exigencies of his party. The consequences 
are seriously felt in tlie general dissatisfaction that prevails, 
and no part of the system more lu-gently requires im- 
provement than the position of officers, and the principles 
on which their interests are dealt witli. 

To turn to another most important subject: the intro- 
duction of steam has opened a wide new field for naval 
manostivres, rendering the investigation of the subject by 
actual experiment, and the education of officers in the 
new combinations it has rendered possible, matters of 
the first necessity ; nevertheless, in spite of repeated and 
urgent representations, scarcely a ton of coals has been ex- 
pended for the purpose, unless it has been within the last 
few weeks, when it is stated that a small squadron was 
allowed to perform a few manceuvres under steam. It 
would appear that the Chaimel fleet might have been 
employed in working out this great question, and that 
a code of instructions and signals might have been 
founded on the result, while the practice would have 
been invaluable to the country, since frequent colhsions 
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and great confusion must iuevitably occur if a fleet is to ^ 
make its first experimente in steam tactics ia the face of J 
an eiiemy. Should disasters ensue, the Commander-in- 
Chief must bear the blame, though the whole responsi- 
bUity would really rest on the Admh'alty, who have j 
dictated every movement, and forbidden the expenditure I 
of coal for the purpose. 

Why may not the Admb-als, who will be held re- i 
sponsible by the country in time of war, be aEowed to 
command their own squndrons and to render them 
efficient? Though of course it is necessary to put a J 
check on the expenditure of coal, a certain quantily I 
should be allowed for the exercise of manoeuvres, in 
the same manner as powder and shot is allowed for that . 
of. the guns. 

Another very important point is, that we have no J 
engineers ia reserve for war, and those in the navy have J 
generally very little practice. This leads to a point in the 
French system not previously touched upon; there are ^ 
3500 engmeers belonging to the French navy, of whom, 
in times of peace, tlie most part are allowed to serve in I 
merchant steamers of any country, and France would be 
enabled by this means to provide every ship of the navy 
in time of war with engineers in fuU practice. 

The Emperor, sensible of the great importance of this 
class, took the opportunity of his visit to Algiers to raise ' 
their position, with tlie best efiect on their zeal and 
attachment to his sei^vice. 

It has been thought desirable to give this additional i. 
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formation of the working of the system, to enforce the 
imperative necessity of a reform, and it only remains to 
offer a few observations as to the direction in which it 
would seem desirable to seek for a remedy. 

The reproach is not unfrequently made against any 
one who may devote himself to the thankless task of 
proving the mismanagement of something connected with 
the interests or the self-love of a number of persons, that 
he does not show how the evils he complains of are tcf be 
remedied : but in the first place, he who may perhaps see 
very clearly e\dls of this description, wiU be often deficient 
in the constructive quality; moreover it is at least half 
way to a remedy to prove defects to exist in matters 
where powerful interests are concerned in their removal, 
and no subject more vitally affects the interest of every 
man in the country than the deplorable ^condition of 
naval administration which these pages have proved. 

There is another reason which appears of great weight ; 
for when a detailed system is proposed to remedy such 
defects, there is a probability of the defects, which no 
one can dispute, being put aside and forgotten ; while the 
scheme of reconstruction, on which every one would 
differ, absorbs whatever notice may be given to the 
work ; and interested parties may thus, by attacking the 
scheme proposed, divert attention from the facts, which 
standing alone, would of themselves lead to the remedy 
by proving its urgent necessity. 

A person, therefore, may consider himself competent 
enough to the task of showing the very obvious absurdity 
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of the system of Admiralty administration, but be le 
confident of liis power to build up a new system to 
replace it. On these grounds it was intended to confine 
this work to the former part of the subject, and as this 
intention is departed from with reluctance, the suggestions 
for a remedy will take the shape of a mere outline, and 
be stated as shortly as possible. 

It is apparent that the reconstruction of the navy must 
commence with that of the governing power, and any 
attempt to remedy particular evils must be fruitless, while 
the great evil of all remains imtouched. 

With respect to the question whether the presiding 
minister should be a civilian or a naval man, whichever 
may be selected will have much to learn, for if no civilian 
has an amount of knowledge of naval affairs wliich 
can qualify him for the task, it would be difilcult to find 
a naval man, whose parhamentary or administrative ex- 
perience fitted him at once for the office. There can be no 
doubt however that a naval man possessing these qualifi- 
cations would be immeasurably the more efficient, of course 
supposing him to be weU acquainted with hia own 
profession. The principal objection that has been insisted 
on against a naval man holding this office is the supposi- 
tion that he would be biassed iu favour of those who had 
served with him ; at least he would know the value of 
those he might favour, while the First Lord often lavishes 
his patronage without the sHgbtest knowledge of the profes- 
sional merits of those he bestows it on. Moreover, in the 
naval man there is the inestimably important check of the 
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opinion of the navy, which scarcely operates at all on one 
wholly unconnected with the profession. It has been 
before observed, that we are accustomed to so many 
strange things in naval matters that nothing surprises us ; 
but imagine such an argument as this being used to take 
legal patronage out of the hands of the Chancellor, and 
to give it to some one unconnected with the profession, 
who could have no bias (except that of kindred or pohtics), 
being perfectly ignorant of the merits of all. It would be 
going only one step farther to complete the analogy with 
the naval practice, and urge that no barrister should here- 
after fill the office of Chancellor, and return to the ancient 
custom of an ecclesiastic holding the Great Seal. 

But neither naval man nor civilian could fill the office 
with success except upon one great principle, namely, that 
the Minister should find responsible permanent heads pre- 
siding over the great elements. Ships and Men, as well as 
over the other branches, each capable of affording the 
fullest information respecting his department, and of giving 
sound advice and mature opinions, founded upon long 
experience of its administration. 

Whatever may be the special arrangements or system 
adopted, common sense shows the impossibility of a 
landsman administering affairs so important, and of which 
he is of necessity ignorant, without affording him these 
means of information; a view which receives tenfold 
force in connection with the perpetual change of ad- 
ministration rendering it impossible that any man, how- 
ever able, can remain long enough in office to become 
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competent to superintend, combine, regulate, and, if need > 
be, reform afiairs so complicated and multifarious. 

To surround the statesman with a board of five mem- 
bers, each absolutely without defined responsibility or 
ftmctions, but meeting together without unity of opinion, 
to manage a mass of heterogeneous matters compre- 
hending every variety of detail, while amongst the 
tangled mass are confounded all the most essential and 
vital questions, seems the worst form of administration 
that could be possibly conceived. 

In Parliament the Firet Liord generally speaks in his 
own person, as if every measure past, present, or con- 
templated, was the fruit of his single wUl, and rested on 
his sole responsibility ; he appears to act independently of 
liis colleagues, and it is well known to the service that 
measures are constantly adopted, which the members of 
the board openly condemn. 

This collective responsibility is therefore a cloak to 
cover blunders, to be cast aside, or used as convenience 
may dictate, and the facts which have been before stated 
have proved that it is destructive to the efficiency of the 
public service, by shielding from the public eye those who 
should be responsible to the country for the faults or 
■ defaults we have so often to regret. 

I The principles of reconstruction should be estabhshed 

H with the view of securing the public interests fi'om 
H retrenchments for party purposes, to the injury of the 
H navy, and to the immense eventual increase of ex];)en5e 
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supplying the information on many important matters 
which no minister could bring with him, or, as things 
are now constituted, could obtain from responsible au- 
thority. 

With respect to officers, it would be of the utmost 
importance to endeavour to protect their interests from 
the influence of poKtical jobbing, and the perpetual 
personal soHcitation which in the great majority of cases is 
the history of every man's professional life ; while promo- 
tion, which officers justly regard as their birthright in 
r^ard for good service from early boyhood, should no 
longer be given as the personal favour of one whose 
connection with the navy begins late in life, and lasts only 
a few months. 

The principles, then, on which naval reconstruction 
should be founded appear to be as follows : — 

1st. Each essential branch of naval administration 
should form a department presided over by a permanent 
head, who should be responsible to the governing power, 
and with it, to the country. 

2nd. The details of these departments should be carried 
out by those responsible for them, and not by those who 
are charged with the executive power, and the general 
superintendence of the navy. 

3rd. The substitution of the principle of permanency, 
for the perpetual change which is now the rule. 

4th. To provide for the interests of officers and of the 
country, by giving greater security against promotions 
being. made subservient to family or political interests. 
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and considered as private patronage rather than as a public- 
trust. 

5th. The abohtion of collective, and consequently 
nominal responsibility, and the estabhshment of the prin-. ( 
ciple of direct personal responsibility of the minister who , 
presides over naval affairs, for all his measures, and 
generally for all the departments in connection with their 
respective heads. 

With j-espect to the Civil Departments, a general 
superintendence appears to be of admitted necessity ; but , 
the nominal supervision of a Lord of the Admiralty who i 
has no experience, over those whose lives have been 
devoted to their respective duties must be useless. Fof 
example, what has the country profited by that of such a | 
number of young Members of Parliament who have succes- 
sively " superintended " the Accountant-General ? They 
doubtless learned much in such a school that might be 
useful to them afterwards ; but what was their superin- 
tendance worth ? 

The office of ComptroUer-General of the civil depart- I 
raents might be instituted to superintend the departments ' 
of the Accountant-General, the Storekeeper-General, the ' 
Comptroller of Victualler. He would be the medium of 
communication with the minister when information of a 
general nature witli respect to these departments was 
required, and he would exercise a practical supervision . 
over them. 

The department of the Surveyor of the Navy, a naval 
officer, somewhat unnecessarily altered the other day to 
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Comptroller, might be established with miquestionable 
advantage over the present system, by giving the head of 
the department the title of "Surveyor-General of the 
Navy," with a secretary. He would have the superinten- 
dance of the materiel of the navy, divided into the fol- 
lowing branches : 

1st. Construction. This branch would include the 
building and repairing ships, with the general skilled 
superintendance of the dockyards ; and the duties might 
be performed by the following officers : 

Surveyor of the Navy and Chief Constructor. 

Assistant-Surveyor and Constructor, 
with draughtsmen and staff as at present. 

2nd. The Steam branch. 

The Engineer-in-Chief of the Navy, Engineer of the 
Navy, and the necessary staff. 

3rd. The Director of Works, 
so far as his duties relate to the dockyards, docks, and 
basins. 

4th. Inspector of armaments and fittings, 
who should be an experienced gunnery officer. 

The Superintendents of Dockyards should of course 
execute their duties under the Surveyor-General. 

There would be some other matters which should be 
under the Surveyor-General's superintendance, but enough 
is here stated to show the nature of the proposed change. 

It would be the Surveyor-General's duty to superintend 
these several branches, to harmonise their general working, 
and to bring before the minister everything that might be 
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required to maintain them in due praportion to eacli 1 
other, and in the aggregate sufficient for the public iu- j 
terests. The minister would superintend the whole ; to j 
him the Surveyor-General would be responsible; while! 
both would be responsible to Parhament and to tlie I 
counti-y. 

With respect to manning tlie navy, nothing farther need 
be said to show that the manning of the fleet can be con- 
ducted neither by sis Lords of tiie Admiralty, who \ 
would be in continual conflict on such a subject, nor by i 
one member of the Board overwhelmed with other busi- 
ness and ha\-ing no separate responsibflity ; nor by any I 
means whatever but permanent management and personal ' 
responsibUity. 

For this purpose a new department must be created, 
with duties in some respects resembhng those of the Adju- 
tant-General of the army, who would be the head of 

The Executive Department of the Navy. 

This department would be presided over by an Adraii'al 
of high professional rank and great experience, but though 
the title is the least material part, it is not the easiest to 
suggest ; it might be Captaiii-General of tlie Fleet ; under 
him should be placed the general charge of the fleet in 
commission, its discipline, and the duty of providing sea- 
men for it in peace and war ; and in order to insure 
consistency of action between the navy in commission 
and the reserves as parts of one great system, it is quite 
essential that they should be under the same management 
and control. 
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The highly responsible duties of this officer would be 
as follows : — 

General superintendence of the fleet in commission. 

Discipline of the navy. 

Manning the navy in peace and war. 

Superintendence of the Eeserves. 

Training of boys for both merchant service and navy. 

Marines. 

Courts-Martial. 

Submission of Usts of officers for promotion and ap- 
pointments to Minister. 

In this programme it is supposed that a system of 
Eeserves will be devised as a great Government measure, 
and placed under the general superintendence of this 
officer. The following officers would aid him in the exe- 
cution of his important duties. 

1st. Inspecting Officer of the Fleet : — 

This officer should be appointed by the head of the 
executive department to inspect all ships of war at home, 
and before leaving England, with the view of maintaining 
the efficiency of the fleet. He would keep records for the 
Captain-General of the qualities and merits of officers as 
shown by their services, and the effective state of the duties 
entrusted to them, while ships arriving home from foreign 
service would be examined especially with the view of 
ascertaining the merits of their commanders. He would 
be the organ of the Captain-General in watching over 
the discipline of the navy, and would be expected to 
establish a greater amount of uniformity than now exists 
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in the state of discipline and efficiency, while his influence 
would be very great in preventing just causes of discon- 
tent, and in investigating to the very bottom every case of 
insubordination. 

To his immediate superintendence would be committed 
the vessels employed in training boys, that all might be 
conducted with perfect uniformity, and the utmost care 
taken to create feeUngs of attachment to the royal service. 

He would also be employed in carrying out the orders 
of his superior with respect to the manning of tlie navy. 

2nd, The Commodore of the Coast-Guard : — 

This ofiBcer, besides the command of the Coast-Guard, 
would manage the Naval Coast Volunteer Keserves under 
such modifications as might be decided on. 

3rd. The Superintendent of the Naval Reserves : — 

The head of tliis branch woidd carry out the great 
system, rendering the seafaring population available for 
great emergencies, and would superintend the advanced 
reserves, for increasing the fleet on minor occasions of the 
same nature. He would watch over aU arrangements 
respecting the men chosen by baUot, under the provisions 
of the General Mflitia Act, and he would require to be 
assisted by certain district officers. 

How far his functions might be assisted by the ma- 
chinery of the Board of Trade, would be matter of con- 
sideration with the latter. 

4th. The General of Marines : — 

These important duties would be conducted by a 
General of the Corps. 
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5th. The Director-General of the Medical Department; — 

This is well constitutetl, and would be also under the 
general superintendence of the executive head of the navy. 

A very general opinion prevails that there should be a 
Commander-in-Chief responsible for the executive duties, 
and a Minister of Marine to superintend the civil and 
financial subjects ; but such an arrangement would occa- 
sion conflicts and jealousies, and considerable advantages 
it is believed would arise from not thus dividing the 
interests of the navy, and in giving the Minister the 
benefit of the advice and assistance of the head of the 
executive branch of the navy, which he could not receive 
from a Commander-in-Chief. 

These are, doubtless, numerous and very important 
duties, but they would each be superintended by respon- 
sible heads managing all their details, and woiild be there- 
fore far less onerous than those now resting on the Senior 
Sea Lord. 

The Minister representing the Government, call him 
by whatever title may be preferred, should have the 
responsibdity of all his acts ; but, besides the assistance 
provided by the above departments, he would require the 
advice of a Council of Naval Officers : not on the old footing, 
by which the opinions of officers of high rank and great 
standing only was ascertained, but comprising also rising 
young officers, to qualify the views of mature experience 
of the past with the opinions of younger men whose 
minds are more accessible to new impressions, and who 
look more to the future. 
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A body of men is never suited to executive duties, and 
the functions of tlic " Council of the Navy " should be con- 
sultative and deliberative. The muiister to have the 
advantage of tlieir opinions upon all questions, and those 
opinions to be recorded ; but the minister should be 
free to act independently of them, except on certain 
matters which could be decided only by the ItHuister 
in Council, as a check on either undue retrenchments 
or wasteful expenditure, and to prevent ill-considered 
change. 

The Council, it is proposed, should consist of the Min- 
ister as president. 

The Captain-General, or whatever the head of the execu- 
tive might be termed, would be permanent Vice-president, 
with four naval officers, one of whom should go out annu- 
ally in rotation, and be ineligible for re-appointment until 
after a certain period of active service. This would give 
a certain character of permanence, wholly wanting in the 
Admiralty as now constituted. 

In matters affecting either of the gi'eat departments, it 
would be desirable that the head thereof should attend 
with a seat at the council ; and when occasion required, 
the head of a particular branch of such departments 
should also be summoned to assist in the discussion, but 
without a vote. 

In all the questions concerning the general afiairs of the 
navy, the minister would preside, except when his own 
proposals to effect organic changes were to be considered. 
In these cases the countiy ought to have the benefit of 
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the minister's opinion, and that also of his council, which 
would ensure that no rash change should be made 
without at least the security of recorded reasons and 
opinions, after ample consideration. 

On the other hand, the Council should be allowed to 
take the initiative, in proposing changes and improvements 
for the consideration of the Minister. 

It will be observed that the constitution of the Council 
closely resembles that of the French Conseil d'Amiraute, 
but if we apply to their system the same tests as have been 
herein previously applied to our own, this will afford Uttle 
reason for refusing it fair consideration. 

The Minister in Council would watch over the efficiency 
of the various departments. The state of accounts, the 
amount of stores and provisions, the materiel of the navy, 
the regulations affecting officers, the manning of the 
fleet, ships, and dockyards, stores and accounts, the dis- 
cipline, the distribution of forces, and all the great affairs 
of the navy. But this supervision would be from a high 
position, taking a general view of the whole system, and 
the power of general control would not be sacrificed 
to entanglement in petty details ; while the admirals at 
the ports would be made responsible officers, carrying on 
the duties of their stations, and not the mere repeaters of 
the electric telegraph. 

Of course the Minister and Secretary must be members 
of the Government ; yet the interests of the country clearly 
require that there should be an element representing the 
national welfare, and placing a check upon the navy being 
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made an instrument of party, or upon the false economy 
too often practised to the public injury and which has so 
often entailed a vastly increased expenditure ; it is reason- 
able to believe that a council thus composed, and invested 
with such continuous responsibility, would ensure an 
amount of foresight which can never be exercised so long 
as the interests of the navy and of the country, are left 
to a governing body under the control of party politicians 
too often striving to outbid their predecessors for popu- 
larity by imconsidered retrenchments often dangerous to 
the country, and entaiUng eventually great additional 
expense. 

Under the plan sketched out, providing competent 
persons able to devote their time to the executive func- 
tions, we should soon cease to hear of such events as 
this succession of mutinies, which have had so lamentable 
an effect on the self-respect of the service, and have en- 
couraged our rivals to look upon the British navy as 
having entered on a period of decadence and utter dis- 
organisation. 

In this brief sketch many essential duties have not been 
specified, and one considerable department has not been 
referred to, that of 

The Hydrographer. 

This officer shoidd be invested with far higher responsi- 
bihty and more extended functions, with the practical su- 
perintendence, not only of the surveying service, but of all 
the submarine and other works for creating and improving 
harbours, with a staff sufficient to assist him in the several 
branches of his very important duties. 
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Should the principles laid down be worthy of attention, 
there would be no difficulty in applying them to anything 
not referred to in this somewhat hasty sketch. 

This work is submitted to the public in the profound con- 
viction that questions more important than those it treats 
of could never be laid before a country, for as all that con- 
stitutes the greatness of England and the happiness of her 
people depends upon her naval superiority, on the other 
hand it is absolutely impossible that this superiority can 
be preserved unless the Faults and Defaults of Naval Ad- 
ministration are provided against henceforward, by the 
Eeconstruction of the Navy. 



THE END. 
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Gilbart's Logic of Banking : a Familiar 



The Poetical Works of Oliver Goldsmith. 
EditedbyBoLTOKCoESBT.Esq. niuBtraied 
by Wood EneraTiTiga, from Dcsigna bj 
Momberg of the Etcbiiig Club. SquRro 
L-rowti 8to. cloth, 21s. ; morocco, £1. 16a. 

Goodeve.— The Elements of Hechaniem, 
dosigned for StudcntB of Applied Mechamca. 
Bj 1'. M. GooDKYB, M.A„ FrofesBor of 
Natural Pliilosoplij in King's College, London. 
With 206 Figurea engraved on Wood. Foat 




Gosse. — A Nattiraliat's Sojonm in 
Jamaici. By F. H. GoBSB, Esq. With 
FIat«B. Post 8ro. prii;e 14«. 

Green.— Lives of the Princesses of Eng- 
land. By Mtb. MiBY Anks Etsbbtt 
Gbeen, Editor of the Leittn of Royal and 
I/lualtioat Ladiet. Witli numerous Por- 



. Greyson. — Selections from the Cone- 

spondenoe of E. E. H. Gbbtbon, Esq. 
Edited by the Author of Tht Edipse of 
FailL Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 7b, 63. 

Grove, — The Correlation of Physical 
Forces. By W. E. Gbovb, Q.C, M.A., 
F.K.S., ic. T/iu'd Ediiioa. 8to. price 7b. 

Gnmey.— St. Louis and Henri rv. : Being 
a Second Series of Historical Sketches. 
By tboBev. Jonn H. Gukney, M.A., Eflctor 
of St. Miiry'a, Merylebone. Fop. 8vo. 6fl. 

Ereoing Becreatiotu ; or, Bamples bora the 
Lecture-Eoom. Edited by the Ret. J. H. 
OtiBNEY, M.A. Crown Sto. 5s. 

Gwilt's EnoyclopEBdia of Architecture, 
Historical, I'lieoreticid, and Practical. Bj 
Joseph Gwiit. With more than 1,000 
Wood Engravings, from Designs by J, S. 
GwuT. Fourth Edition. 8to. 4Bb. 

Hamilton. — Eemjnisoences of an Old 
Sportsman, Bj Colonel J. P. Hamilton, 
K.H., Author of Travels in the Interior of 

I I'olambia, With 6 Ulustjutiona engniTed 
on Wood. 2 Tola, poet Sto. 189. 
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Hare (Archdeacon).— The Life of Lnthw, 

in Forty-eight Historical Engravings. Bj 
QrsTAT KoNTQ. With Explanations I^ 
Arehileaoon Habb and Subansa Wua- 
WOBTH. Fcp. 4to. price 288. 

Harford.— Life of Michael Angelo Baon- 

arroti : With Translationa of many of his 
Poems and Letters ; also Memoirs of Ssto- 
narola, Raphael, and Yittoria Colonna. "Bj 
John S. Habpobt. Esq., D.C.L., P.E.S. 
Second Edition, thoroughly revised ; with 
20 copperplate Engravings. 2 vols. Svo. 25s. 

lUaitrtitiong, Arohltectiual and Fictanial, of 

the Genius of Michael Angelo Buonuioti. 
With Descriptions of the Flates, by the 
Ooromendatore Canina ; C. R. Coobseku, 
Esq., RX ; and J. 8. Eabfobs, Esq., 
D.C.L., F.R,3. FoUo, 73b. 6d. lialf-bound. 

HarryHieover.— Stable Talk and Table 
Tali ; or, Spectacles for Young Sportsman. 
By Habby Hieoyeb. 2 vols. 6to. with 
Fortrait, price 24e. 

Harry HieoTW-— The Hunting-Fiold. ByHany 
HlEOVEB. Second Edition; with Two Plates. 
Fcp. 8to. 5e. half-bound. 

Harry EieoTGr. — Fractiaiil Horsemaiuliip. 
By Habby HraoTBB. Second Edition ; wiUi 
2 Platea. S'cp. Svo. 5s. half-bound, 

Harry Hleover.— The Pocket and the Btod; or. 
Practical Hints ou the Management of the 
Stable. By Habby Hieoteb. Third 
Edition) withPortraitof the Author. Fop, 
Svo. price 5b. half-bound. 

Harry Hieaver.— The Stud, tor Frastical Pur- 
poBes aud Practical Men; Being n Guide 
to the Choice of a Horse for use more than 
for show. By Habby HreoYBE. Second 
Edition; withSPlates. Fcp. Svo. prioeSa. 

Hartwig.— The Sea and its Living 

Wonders. By Dr. Gbohob Hahiwio. 
Translated by "the Auflior from the Fourth 
Gorman Edition j and embellished wiUi 
Wood Engravings, and an oiitiraly n 
riea |of Qluttratious in Cliromo-ijlot 
from Original Designs by Henry ". 
Humphreys. Svo. 18b. 

Haaaall.— Adulterations Detected ; or, 
Plain Inatruotiona for the Discovery of 
Erauda in Food and Medicine. By Arthtib 
HfLL Habsaij, M.D. Lond., Analyst of TAf 
Lancst Sanitary Commission ; and Author of 
the Jteports of that CommisBion publiahed 
under the title of Food and ill Adulteralioni 
(which may also bo had, in Svo. price 28».) 
With 225 lUostraHons, engraved on. Wood. 
Grown 8vo. 17a. fid. 
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Dr, HassEdl's Histoir of the British Fresh* 

water Algs ; Including Deacriptiona of bh e 
Sesmideffi and Diatom ucaie. WitL upwards 
oC Oue Hundred Plates of Figures, illos- 
trsting tliB vnrious Special. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with 103 Plates, prioe £L. 15b. 

Col Hawker's Instructions to Young 

Sportsmeu in sit that relates to Guns and 
SliootiDg. lltli Edition, revised bj tlm 
Author's Son ; with Portrait and aoreral 
lUuBtrations. Square trown 8vO, 18a. 

Haydn's Book of Dignities : Containing 
Eolla of the Official PersonageB of the British 
Empire, Civil, EocleBiastieal, Judicial, Mili- 
tarj, NiiTfll, and Municipal, Irani the Ewliest 
Perioda to the Present Time. Together 
with the Sovereigtia o( Europe, from the 
Foundation of their respective States ; the 
Peerage and Nobility of Great Britain ; &c. 
Being a Now Edition, improved and conti- 
nued, of BeataDD'a Political Index. 6vo. 
price 25s. hall'-bound. 

Hayward. — Biographical and Critical 

Essays, reprinted from Eevicwa. with Ad- 
ditions and Corrections. Bj A. HayWakd, 
Eaq„ Q.C. 3 vols. 8yo. price 31s. 

Hensman.— Handbook of the Constitu- 
tion : being a short Account of the RiiO, 
Progress, anii Present Slate of the Laws of 
England. By Alfbed P. HlNSUiN, Bar- 
rister-at-Law. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. 



it a mar- I proclLcfl. but bom ou^ht 
le dlAiiLoj I John* Hull. 



Sir John Herachel.— Outlines of Astro- 
nomy. By SiB JoHW F. W. Hkebchki, 
Bart., E:.H., M.A. Fif/A Edilwn, revised 
' and corrected to tlie existing state of Aatro- 
ical Knowledge i with Plates and Wood- 
8vo. price 18b. 




^; 



Jolm EeisoheL'B Euajv fivm the Edin- 

turpA and Q«arltt/y Revival, with Ad- 
dresies and other Pieces. 8vo. price ISa. 

Hill.— Travels in Pern and Mexico. By 

S. B.HlLI:. Esq., Author otTravelt in Siberia, 
•- " 's. post 8vo. 31a. 

IncMiff.— Snajmer Months among the 
- Alps ! With the Ascent of MDute Rosa. 
t By TaoMiS \V. Eikculipp, of Lincoln'a 
LXon, Barriater-at-Law. With 4 tinted 
FTiewB and 3 Maps. Post 8to. price 10s. 6d. 



Hind. — Narrative of the Canadian Ex- 
ploring Eipeditiona through the Southern 
Part of Kuperl's Land, from Lake Superior 
to near the foot of the Rocky Mountains, 
includinj; the Region traversed by the pro- 
posed Overland Route from Canada to 
Ilritisli Columbia; with a Description of 
the Physical Geography, Geology, and Cli- 
mate of tha Country. By HbnjiY Yodlb 
Hind, M.A., F.R.G.S., Professor of Ohe- 
mistry and Geology in Trinity College, 
Toronto; in Charge of the AKainniboiue and 
Baskatchewaa Exploring Expedition. With 
Maps of the Country Explored, Geogra- 
pliical and Geological ; and numerous Illus- 
trations, from Photographs, of Scenery, 
Native Races, Fossik now to Science, &c. 
2 vols. 8yo, \Jasl reads- 

Hints on Etiquette and the Usages of 

Society ; With a Glance at Bad Habits. 
New Edition, revised (with Additions) by a 
Lady of Hank. Fcp. 8vo. price Half-a-Crown. 

Hoare. — The Veracity of the Book of 

Genesis : with tha Life and Character of the 
Inspired Historian. By the Rev. WitLiiH 
U. HoABK, M.A., late Feilow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. Svo. 9s. 6d, 

Sir Henry Holland's Medical Notes and 
Hsflections. TAin^ii/jVioii, revised through- 
out and corrected ; with some Additions 
8vo. 18a. 

Sir H. Holland's Ctaaptera on Mental Phyii- 
olDgy.fouudeJ cliieHy on Chaptora contained 
in Medical Nulra and Refectiom. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo. price 8i. 6d. 

Home's Introduction to the Critical 

study and Knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, Tenth Edittos, revised, corrected, 
and brought down to the present time. 
Edited by the Rev. T. Habtwbu: Hobhb, 
B.D. (the Author) i the Rot. Skstisl 
Datidbos, D.D. of the University of Hallo 
and LL.D. ; S. Fbideattx Toesblles, 
LL.D. ; and the Rev. John Atbe, Domeatio 
Chaplain to the Earl of Rodcn. With 4 
Maps and 22 Vignettes and EacsimiJes. 4 
Tols. 8vo. £3. 13s. 6d. 
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Home. — A CompendiouB Introduotiott 

to Ihe Studj of the Bible. Bj the Bav. 
T. Hahtwill noBNB, B.D. Haw Edition, 
with M&ps and llIaBtrationg. ISma. 9s. 

Hooker.— Kew Gardens; or, a Popular 
Ouide to the Royal Bolaiiic Garduna of 

Zow. By Sin WlLLIiM JiCKSON IIOOKEB, 

K.H.,>Sic., Director. IGmo. price Sixpence. 
HookerandAmott— The British Flora, 

comprising tlie PhttaogamoUB or Flowering 
Plants, rtnd the Fema. Serenth Edition, 
with Additions and Corrootiont ', and nu' 
merous Figure* iUnatrative of the Umbolli- 
feroiiB Cluits, the Oompoeite FlBnC«, the 
Gtbbscb, and the Ft-rns. By SiB W, J. 
EooKBB, F.B.A. and L.S., &c. ; and Q. A. 
Walkkb-Akkott, LL.Dt F.L.3. lamn. 
with la PlatM, price 14b. i with tlie PUtes 
eoloured, price SIb. 

KftoBlcyiis.— Talpa ; or, the Chronicles of 

■ Olfiy Fann ; An A^oultural Fragment. 
By CEiiKDoa Wben Hobktnb, Esq. Fourth 
Edition. Willi 21 WoodoutB from the 
original Designs by Gboeob OaFiKSniHK. 
ISuio. price Ee, GiI. 

Howard.— Athletic and Gymnastic Ek- 

orciiCB: ComprlBing 114 Exercieos nndFeatd 
of Agility performed with the Parallel Bflr?", 
the HoruODtal Bur, the Snapended Bar, the 
Suspended Ropes, and the Indian Olubi ; 
preoeded by a Deeeription of the requisite 
Apparatus. With 6^! Woodcuts, SyJoss 
H. HowABD. IBrao. 7s. 6d. 



Howitt.— The Children's Year. By Mary 

nowiTT. Willi 4 Illustrotiona, from De- 
signs bj A. ar. Howitt. Squore 16mo. Bb. 

Howitt. — Land, Lahoar, and Gold; 
or, Two Years in Victoria : With Visits to 
Sydney and Vun Dienion's Land. SeaijiU 
EdilioH. Two ToluuiEs in Oca. Crown 
8vo. 6b. 

Howitt.— Visits to Remarkable Places : 
Old HnEs, Battlo-Fields, and Scenes illnatra- 
tiie of Striking Passages in ]l]ngli9h Ei^toir 
and Poetry. By WiuJiM Howitt. With 

1 about 80 Wood Engravinga. Nno Er/i/ion. 

k 2 Toll, iquare orown 8ro. price 25b. 



William Howitt's Boy's Conntry Book; 
Being the Real Life of a Country Boj, 
written by hiinjolf ; eitibiling all the 
Amusements, Pleasures, and PnrBiiitB of 
Children in the Country. New Edition; 
with 40 Woodcuts. Fep. Svo. price 6s, 

Howitt. — The Rural Life of England. By 
William Howitt. New E'litioo, cor- 
rccteii and reriseri t with Woodcuts by 
Bewick and WUliama. Mciiium 8to. 21s. 



the Chinese 

Years' Travels 
w Bdilion, with 



The Abbe' Hnc'e work o: 
Empire, founded on Fourtoi 
and Renidrnce in Cliitia. i\ 
a Woodcut lUuatrationa. ( 



Hndson's Executor's Gnide. Hew and 
enlarged Edition, revised by (he Author 
witli reference to the latest reported OaoAB 
and Acta of Parliament. By J. C. Ilcrssoii, 
late of the Legacy Duty OUloe, London. 
Fcp. 8vo. 6a. 



Editi 



ited and 



by 



Author ; and practically illustrated bj Spe* 
cimons of Wills oontnining many varieties 
of Bequests, also Notes of Cases judicially 
decided since the Wills Act came iuto ope- 
ration. By J. C. lIiTDBON, lute of tlie 
Legacy Duty Office, London. Fcp. 8lo. 
2s. 6d. 

Hadson and Kennedy.— Where there 'a 

a Will there 's a Way ! An Ascent of Moiit 
Blanu by a New Route and Without Ouides. 
By the EcT. C. HnPBOK, M.A., and E. S. 
EennedT, E.A. Secaitd Edilios, with Plate 
and Map. Poiit Svo. 6s. 6d. 

Huraboldt's Cosmos. Translated, with 
the Author's authority, by Mbs. BiBlB», 
Vols. I. and U. 16mo. Half-a-Crown each, 
sewed ; Ss. 6d. each, cloth : or in post 8vo. 
12«. each, oloth. Vol. III. post 8vo. 
12s. 6d. cloth : or in 16mo. Paht I. 3b. 6d. 
sewed, 3s. Etd. cloth ; and FaBt II. 3e. sewed, 
4b. cloth. Tot. IV. Part I. post 8ro. 15s. 
cloth J and IGroo. price 7g. 6d. cloth, or 
7»- sewed. 

Humboldt's Aapeats of ITature, Translated, 
with the Author's authority, by Mhs.Sabotk. 
IGmo. price 6». : or in 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each, 
cloth j Ss. 6d. each, sowed. 

Humphreys. — Parables of Our Lord, 
illuminated and ornamented iu the »tyle of 
the Uissals of the Renaissance, by Hbnbt 
KoEL HDMPHKiira. Square fcp. 8vo, 21s. 
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Hunt. — Ease arch 63 on Light in ita 
Chemical iCelations ; embracmg a Cot 
sideration of hII the Photographio Proooaao 
Bj BOBSBT Hunt, F.R.S. Second Edition, 
with Plate uid Wooduute. 8to. 10b. 6d. 

Hnnter's Art of Precis-Writing: An 

MroduHioH (a thf H'rilmy of I're'd-i or 
Siff'tls, BB appliuslile to Narratives of Facta 
or Hiatoricttl Evonta, Corrcapondcnce, Evi- 
deoce. Official Documents, and E)l^□i^v! 
Composition : With uumeroits Eiamplet 
md Exercises. "By the Rev. John Hcuteb, 
M.A., formerly Vice- Principal of the na- 
tional Socictj'B Training CoUegB, Battorsea. 
12mo, 2s.— Ebi, j'ujf readg. 

Hntchinaon'a Impreasiona of Western 
Africa : With a BeporC on tlie Feculiurities 
of Trade up the Riters in the Bight of 
Biafra. Poat Svo. price 8s. 6d. 

Idle'a Hinta on Shooting, Fisliing, £c., 
both on Sea and Land, and in the Fresh- 
watoc Looha of Suothind. Pep, 8to. 6s. 

Jacqaemet'3 Chronology for Schools: 
Oontaining the most important Dates of 
General History, Political, Eoolesisfltical, 
and Litemry, from the Creation of the World 
to the end of the year 1857. Edited by tie 
B«T. J, Alcoen, M.A. Fcp. 8vo. 3a. 6d. 

Mrs. Jameson's Legends of the Saints 
and Martyrs, aa reprcacnled in Christian Art, 
Third Edition, reriBBii and improTed; with 
17 Etchings and upwards of 160 Woodcuts, 
many of which are now in thia Edition. 
3 Tola, square crown 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 

'Sit. Jsmeson'i Legends of the Konastio 
Orders, as represented in Christian Art. 
Second Edition, enlarged j with H Etch- 
ing! by the Author, and 88 Woodcuts. 
Square crown Bvo. price 2Bs. 

Kn. JameaoiL'B Legends of tlie Sladonua, 
as reprcaemed in Christian Art. Second 
Edition, corrected and enlarged; with 
27 Etchings and 1(15 Wood Eiigravirgs. 
Square crown 8vo. price 28fl. 

Mrs. Jameson's Commonplace- Book of 

Thoiighia, Memories, and Fancies, Original 
snd Selected. Part I. Ethicaand Character; 
Paut II, literature and Art. Second Edit. 
reriaed and corrected ; with Etchings and 
'Woodcuts. Crown 8to. 18e. 

ISra, Jameson's Two Lectures on the 
Social Euiplovmenta of Women,— .Siiiirf of 
CharUg and the CuMmanifln of Labour. New 
^Edition, with a Prefatory Letter on the 
(jreaent Condition and Requirements of the 
Women of England. Fcp, 8vo. 2fl. 



Lord Jeffrey's Contributions to The 

Eilinburgh Betiew. A New Edition, com- 
plete in One Volume, with a Portrait en- 
graved by Henry Bobinaon, and a TignetfB, 
Square crown 8to. 2Is. cloth j or SOs. calf.— 
Or in 3 vols. 8to. price 42s. 

Eiahop Jeremy Taylor's Entire Works : 

With Life by Bisnop HibeB, Eeriaed and 
corrected by the Hcv. Chasles Page Eden, 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. How 
complete in 10 vols. 8to. lOs. 6d. each, 

Keith Johnston's New Dictionary of 

Geography, Deaeriptive, Physical, Statiatical, 
and Historical: Forming s complete Gene- 
ral Qaaetteer of the World. J^'Tc Edition, 
revised to AprU IBSO. In One Volume of 
1,360 pages, comprising about 60,000 Namea 
of Places. 8vo. 30a. cloth ; or 35b. half- 
bound in Fuaaia. 

Kane.— Wanderings of an Artist among 

the Indians of North America ; from Canada 
to Vancouvar's Island and Oregonj througli 
the Hudson's Bay Company's Territory, and 
back again. By pAtri Kawb, With Map, 
Illuatralions in Coloura, and Wood En- 
gravings. 8y0. 21a. 

Kemblfi.— The Saxons in England : A 
History of the English Commonwealth till 
the Norman Conquest. By Joreir M. Esu- 
BLE, M.A., ic. 2 Tols. 8vo. 28s. 

Kestevea.— A Mannal of the Domestic 
PraoticeofMedicino. By W. B. KESTfiVEN, 
Fellow of the Bojol College of Burgeona of 
England, io. Square post 8vo. 7b. 6d. 

Kirby and Spence's Intro ductioti tn 

Entomology ; or. Elements of the Natural 
History of Inaccts ; Comprising an Account 
of Noiious and Useful Inseota, of tlicir Meta- 
morphoBCS, Food, Stratagems, HabiLationa, 
Societies, Uotions, Noiees, Hybernation, 
Instinct, &c. SeceniA Edilion. Crown 8vo. 5a, 

A Lady's Tour round Monte Bosa; 
With Visits to the Italian Valleys of An- 
zaecs, Uaslalono, Caniasco, Sesia, Lys, 
Cballant, AoatB, and Cogno. With Map. 4 
Illustrations from Skelclies by Mr. G. Bar- 
nard, and 8 Woodcuts. Post 8yO. I'ls. 

Latham.— The English Language. Bj 
B. G. Latham, M.A., M.D,, F.R.S., late Eci- 
low of Eing'a College, Cambridge ; late Pro- 
fessor of the English Language in University 
College, London, Eonrtli Edition, revised 
and enlarged. 2 vols. 8to. 28s, 

Dr. Latham's Handboolt of ttte English Laii' 
guBge for the Use of Students of the Uni- 
versities and Higher Classes of Schools. 
Ihu-d Edition. Post Svo. 7a. 6d. 
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Mrs. R. Lee's Elements of Natural His- 

torj [ or, First Principlen of Zoologj ; Cain ■ 
prising the Principlaa of Claasificntion, inter. 
Bparsod with Binusiiig and inatrnctiTe Ao- 
counta of the most rem&rkable Animals. 
Bew and rerised Edition, enibelliehed witii 
WoodtTita, Fcp. Svo. 7b. 6d. 

L.E.L.— The Poetical Works of Letitia 
Elizabeth London ; comprising the Impra- 
tiiafrice, the Vmeiiaa Sracelel, the Gn/dfn 
Viofet, the Tiimbadour, and Poetical Rem ain?. 
New Edition ; vith 2 YignetteB by B.Dojle. 
3 tola. 16mo. 10b. cloth ; morocco, 21s. 



Dr. John Lindley's Theory and PracU{ 

of Horticulture ; or, an Attempt to ezplaj 
the principal Ojjerul.iona of Gardening up( 
Plijaiological Gronnds. With 88 Wool 
cuts. Bvo. 21a. 

Dr. Lindler'B Introduction to Botany. Ha 
Edition, rcTised nnd cuiarged ; with S Pls6 
and many Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8to. 24a. 

Di. Lindley'i Synopiia of llio Britith FIm 
arranged ai^eording to the Natural Orda 
containing Vascularea or Flowmiig Planl 
Fcp. 8to. 68. 
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Liswood.— Anthologia Osoniensis, sive 
Florilogium e Luaibus poetiois diveraonim 
Oionienaium GrtBcia et lAtinia decerptum. 
Curante Qclibluo Limwoos, M^., £die 
Chrieli Aluumo. Sro. price 148. 

Lorimer's (C.) Letters to a Tonng Master 

Mariner on tome Subjects eonnectBd with 
big Calling. New Edition. Fcp. Bvo. 6s.6d. 

London's Encyclopeedia of Agriculture : 
Comprising the Thiiorj and Praotioe of the 
Taliiation, TraDsfBr, Lfljing-Qut, ImprOflB- 
ment, and Mauagement of Landed Property, 
and of tbe Cultiiation and Beonomj of the 
Animal and Vegetable Productions oC Agri- 
cultare. New and cheaper Edifion j with 
1,100 WivodcutH. 8to. 3l3. 6d. 

Loudon's Encyclopaedia of GBxdening: 

Comprising the Theorj and Practice of Hor- 
ticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and 
Landaoope-Oardening. Withmanj hundred 
WoodoutB. Corrected and imprOTed by 
Ubs, LorooH. New and cheaper Edition, 
8to. 31s. fiii. 



London's Encyclopedia of Trees and 

Shrubs, or AtbarHum et Fralietiam Briiaa- 
niewn abridged : Containing the Hardj Trees 
and Shrubs of Great Britain, Natire and 
Porei^, ScientiGciilly and Popularly De- 
Boribed. With about 3,000 Woodcuts. 
8to. price 50a. 

Loudon's EncyclopEedia of Plants : Com- 
prising the Specitiu Character, Description, 
Culture, Historf, Apphcation in tbe Arts, 
and every other desirable Particular reapect- 
ing all the Plants found in Great Britain. 
New Edition, corrected by Mrs. Lotidob. 
With upwards ol 12,000 WoodeutB. Bvo. 
£3. 13b. ed.— Second Supplement, Sis. 

London's Encyclopaedia of Cottage, 

Farm, and TiUa Architecture and Fumilure. 
HewEdition.editedby Mrb.Loiidoh} with 
more tbaii 2,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 639. 

Loudon's Hortus Britannicus ; or, Cata- 
logue of all the Plants found in Great 
Britain. Mew Edition, corrected bj Mnis. 
LODBOM. 8vo. 3l3. 6d. 

Sirs. Loudon's Lady's Country Compa- 
IIow to Enjoy a Country Life 
Xationallj. Fourth Edition, with Plates 
" ' Woodouta. Fep. Bvo. Bs. 






Mrs. Loudon's Amateur Gardener^s 
Calendar, or Munthly Guide to what should 
be sFQided and dona in a Oarden. Nets 
Edilioa. Crown Sro.nith Woodcuts. 7s. 6d. 

Love. — The Art of Cleaning, Dyeing, 

Scouring, and riniahing on the most ap- 
prored English and Frencti Methods : being 
Practical Instructions in Bjeiiig Sdka, 
Woollens, and Cottona, Feathers, Chip, 
Straw, ^. ; Scouring and Cleaning Bed and 
Window Curtains, Carpels, Bugs, Ika. ; 
French and English Cleaning any Colour or 
Fabric of Silk, Satin, or Bamask. Followed 
by a List of Prices ; and Abstracta of the 
Acts of Fartiament relating to Apprentices, 
Workmen, and Jobbing by Journejmen 
Djera. By THOMia Love, Working Dyer 
and Scourer. Second Edition. Post 8to, 
price 7a. 6d. 

Lowe.— Central India during the Eehel- 

lionofl857 and 1858 : a Narralive of Ope- 
rtitiona of the British Forcea from the Sup- 
preaaion of Mutiny in Aurungnbad to the 
Capture of Gwalior under Maior-Gencral 
Sir Hugh Eoap, G.C.B., &0., and Brigadier 
Sir C. Stuart, E.C.B. By Thomab Lows, 
M.E.CS.E., Medical Officer to the Corps ol 
Madras Sappers and Miners. Post 8to. with 
Map, 9a. Gd. 

Lowndes's Engineer's Handbook; ex- 
plaining the Principles which should guide 
Iha joung Engineer in the Couatructior^ 
of Macliinery, with the necessary Eules, 
Proportions, and Tables : Comprising 
amongst other matters the Itule for Calcu- 
lating the Evaporation Power of Boilers, 
the comparative Economical elTect of using 
Steam expansively, Pnnciples which regulate 
the Speed of Steam Teasels, Ac. Post 8yo. 
price Es. 

Lord Macaulay's Miscellaneons Writ- 
ings, comprising his Contributions tc 
Knight'a Quarlerlg Magaiim, Articles con- 
tributed to the Edinburgh Beview not in- 
cluded in his Criiical and Bsslcrical Essat/s, 
Biographies written for the Smyclopailia 
Brilanmca, Miscellaneous Poems and la- 
Ecriptions. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, Sis. 

Macaulay. — The History of England 

from tiie Accession of James II. By 
the Eight Ucn. Loeb Macaulay. New 
Edition. Vota. I. and II. 8vo. price S2b. j 
Vols. III. and IV. price 36s. 

Lord Macaulay's History of England 
from the Accession ot James II. New 
Edition of the first Four Volumes of tlie 
8vo. Edition, revised and eotwRXK^. *\-HOii- 



r 



NEW WORKS AMD NEW EDITIONa 



Lord Macaolay'B Critical and Historical 
F-au-yi contributed to Tlie Edinburgh 
BoTiuw. Four EdiLions, u follows : — 



i. Coinnlete In Otti Vc 



Lilt of rourtetn dI Lord Uacnidaj's Eoiayt 
nhicli ma; be bud eeparatelf , in IGmo. iti 
the Tbxtellib'b Libbabti — 

Wdithi Hudngi 



mmtiwldiiiiiiBarl 



OtlnM^ mil] StUs ..If 

Life mid WHtlnin <<fA<lLTl- 



Lord ByroD I jAd Uie Co 
DrmntUsu at Iha 1 

Prertorlrkiiii'uriii!!!! 
Uellua'i CaDHtUnU< 
HlitnTOfEni^Biid 



Lord Mac&olay'B Lays of Ancient Rome, 

with /pry and the Armada. New Edition. 
16mo, price 49. Gd. clotb; or 10b. 6d. 
bound in morocco. 

Lord Macanlay's Lays of Ancient Bame. 

With numerous Illustration b. Original and 
froin tlio Antique, drawn on Wood bj 
George Scharf, juQ. Fcp. 4to. price Sis. 
boards ; or 429. bound iu morocco. 
Maoanlay.— Speeches of the Eight Hon. 
Lord Macaulaj. Corrected by Himbelp. 
8vo. price 12a.— Lord Macaulaj'a Spoeebes 
on Pucliamentnrj Bulbrm, IGmo. price la. 

Mao Donald, — Poems. By Geoi^e 

MiO DONtLD, Author of Wilkiti and Wtlh- 
OMt. Fop. 8vo. 7fl. 

Mac Donald.— Within and Without : A 
Dramatic Poem. Bj Geohgb Mac Doif jm. 
Second Eiitian, revised. Tcp. 8io. 4s. 6d. 

MacDougall.— The Theory of War illna- 
trated by nranerous Eiamples irom His- 
tory. Bj Lieutenant -Col one! MaoDobqai,!,, 
Commandant of the Staff College, Second 
Edition, with 10 Plana, Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Colooel HacSongall'a Campaigns ol Hamiibal, 
arranged and critically considered, ei- 
presslv for the use of Students of Military 
Hiatory. Post 8sa. with Map, la. Gd. 

Sir James MackiittoEh's Miscellaneous 

Worts; Including his Contributions to The 
Edinburgh Eeyiew. 1 vol. equare crown 
8vo. 21a. cloth ; or 30s. bound in calf: or in 
3 ToU. fcp. 8vo. 21s. 
Sli Jamu Uackintosh'B Histoiy of Eng-land 
from the Earliest Timea to the final Esta- 
blisliment of the Reformation. Library Edi- 
tion, revised. 2 vols. 8to, 21s, 



M'Ciilloch's Dictionary, Practical, Thei 
redcat, and Historical, of Conuneroe ui 
Commercial Navigation. Illustrated wi) 
Maps and Plans, New Edition, oontainit 
mucli Ddditionol Information. 8to. 50 
clotb ; or 55e. half-bound in ruesia. 

SnpplemsiLt to the Edition of the Diotioiiai 

published in 1859; comprising the lal 
Commercial Treaty with Franca, the No 
Tariff of the Dnitad Kingdom, the Hb 
Indian Tariff, with a variety of miaoeli 
iieous Information in regard to uommerdl 
matters. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 

M'CuUoch's Dictionary, Geographica 

statistical, and Historical, of the taiwn 
Countries, Placea, and principal Hatun 
Objects in the World. Illustrated with 8 
large Mapa. New Edition, rjTieed; with 
Supplement. 2 vols, 8vo. price G3s. 

Maguire,— Rome ; it3 Ruler and its Li 

Btitutiona. By jaas Eeakcis MAQtriBi 
M.P. Second Ediliott, revised and enlarged 
with a new Portrait of Pope Piua 13 
St. 6G. Post &10. 10s, 6d. 

Mrs. Marcet's Conversations on Hatttn 
Philosophy, in which the Elements of till 
Science ore familiarly explained. Thirteoit 
Edition, enlarged and corrcated g with 1 
Plates. Fop. Svo. price 10s. 6d. 

Krt. Kareet'B CcnTeriations on Cliemlib] 
in which the Elements of that Soiew 
are familiarly explained and iilmtrated b 
Eiperimonta. New Edition, enlarged an 
improred. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 14s. 

Martinean. — Studies of Christiaiiity 

A Seriea of Original Papers, now first co 
leoted or new. By Jaues MxbtibUI 
Crown 8vo. 7b. 6d. 

Hartlnean, — EsdeaTonrg after the duiiUa 
Life ; Discourses. By Jaueb MabIIneaI 
2 vols, post 8to. Ts, 6d. each. 

Maitineaa,— Hiseellanies : Compriiing Eua] 
on Dr. Priestley, Arnold's Lift and Com 
ipondence. Church and State, Xheodoi 
Parker's Diaconrsii of Se/i$ioK, "Phase* I 
Faith," the Churoh of England, «id til 
Battle of the Churches, By Jauu Uai 
TlNEilr, Post 8vo. Bs. 

Hartlnean.— Hymns for the Christian Chnrd 
and Home. Collected mid edited by Jam! 
MiETiNEitr. Eln-enti Edition, 13mo. 3b. & 
cloth, or Ss.cnlf; fifth Sdilion, 32mo. ls.4i 
cloth, or 1b. 8d. roan. 



PUBLIBHED BT LONQMAN, GREEN, 4: 



I 



Marshmaji's life of General Havelock,— 
Memaira of Major- General Sir Hi-nrj 
Havelock, K.0 B. By John CtABK 
MiEBHMijf, "Willi Portrait, Map, nad 3 
Plans. Bvo. 12!!. 6d. 

Marahman. — The Life and Times of 

Care;-, Marahman, snd Ward : Embracing 
the Histmy of tha Serampara Missiaa. 

3j JOttN CLIEE MlRBUUAN. 2 Vols. Sfq. 

Mannder's Scientific and Literary Trea- 

Biiry : A naw and popular Encjclopmdia of 
Science and the BeUe«-Lettred ; including 
^ branches of Scieuoe, and every subject 
connected with Literature and Art. New 



Mannder's Biographical Treasury; con- 
lieting of Memoira, Sketches, and brief 
Notices of above 13,000 Eminent Persous of 
All Agei and Nations, f^om the EarUsat 
Period of History: Forming a complete 
Popular Dictionary of Univeraal Biography. 
Eleventh Edition, revised, corrected, aud ei- 
tended in a Supplement. Fcp. Sco. lOe. 
cloth ; bound ill roan, 12s. ; calf, 12s. Gd. 

Mannder's Treasoiy of Knowledge, and 

Library of Keference. Comprising an Eug- 
Hah Dictionary and Grammar, a Universal 
Gttictteer, a CiaBsioal Dictionary, a Chrono- 
logy, a Lav Dictionary, a Synopsis of the 
Peerage, numerous useful Tables, &c. New 
Edition, entirely reconstructed and re- 
priated ; revised and improved by B. B. 
WOODWiED, B,A. F.S.A. ! Assisted by J. 
Kt1BBiB,Solicitor,London; andW.HcoSES, 
F.R.G.8. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. cloth j bound in 
roaa, 12b. i calf. I2s. 6d. 

Mannder's Treaenry of Natural History; 
or, a Popular Dictionary of Animated 
Tfature : In which tlie Zoological Oiaracter- 
istics that distinguiah tlia different Claases, 
Genera, and Species, are combined with a 
Tariety of intereating Information illustrative 
of the Habits, Instincts, and General Eco- 
nomy or the Animal Kingdom, With 900 
Woodcuts. New Edition. Fcp. 8yo, price 
10s. cloth ; roan, 13b. ; calf, 128. Gd. 

Mannder's Historical Treasury ; com- 

E rising a General Introdoctoiy Outline of 
niversal History, Ancient and Modern, 
and a Series of separate Hiatorles '•{ every 
principal Nation that exists ; their Rise, 
ipfogreaa, and Present Condition, the Moral 
imd Social Oliaracter of their respective In- 
habitants, their Beligion, Maunera and CuB- 
loma, &e. New Edition; revised through- 
out, with anew Genebax Inbki. Fcp. 8vo. 
lOh olotb ; roOD, 12s. j mlf, 12b. 6d. 



Mannder's Geographical Treasniy, — 

The Treasury of Goography, PhTsical, His- 
torical, Uescriptivo, and Political; contain- 
ing a succinct Account of Every Conntiy in 
the World ; Preceded by an Introductory 
Outline of the History of Geography j a 
Familiar Inqiury into the Varieties o! itaco 
and Language exhibited by different Nations; 
and a View of the Gelations of Geography 
to Astronomy and Physical Science. Com- 
pleted by WlLLIiM HUGBKB. F.R.Q.S. ]frw 

J{/iV."iJR, carefully revised Ihroughontj with 
the Statistical Tables brought up to the 
latest dale of Information. With 7 Maps 
BNt! 16 Sleel Plates. Fcp. 8vo. lOj. doth; 
roan, 12B.J calf, 12a. 6d. 

Merivale. — A History of the Eomana 

under the Empire. By the Rev. Chableb 
MKUirALR. E.D., late Fellow of at. John's 
College, Cambridge, flvo. with Maps. 
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Merivale.— The PaJI of the Roman Republiii : 
A Short History of tbe Last Century of 
the Commonwealth. By the Eev. C. Mbbi- 
ViLK, B.D. New Edition. 12mo, 7b. 6d. 

Merivale (Miss).— Christian Records: A 

Short History of Apoatoiie Age. By LoriBi 
A. Mkbivalk. Fcp, 8vD. 7b. 6d. 

Miles,— The Horse's Foot, and How to 

Eeep it Sound. EiglUh Edilion ; with an 
Appendti on Shoeing in general, and Hunters 
in particular, 12 Flatea and 12 Woodcuts. 
By W. MtLBB, Es^. Imperial 8vo. 12fl. 6d. 









Uilda'e iilnii, 



Hilei.— A Plain TreaUee on Horie-Shaeing. 
By WilLiAK Miles. Esq. With Plates and 
Woodcuts. JVffff) Edilian. Post 8vo, 28. 

Mintum.— From New York to Delhi by 

way of Rio de Janeiro, Australia, and Cijina. 
By Robert B. MihtCbk, Jun. With 
Map of India. Post Svo. price 7s. 6d. 

Mollhansen. —Diary of a Journey IVom 

the Miasiasippi to the Coasts of the Paoiflc, 
with a United SUtea Government Expedi- 
tion, By B. Mdl.l.H4U8EN, Topographicnl 
Draughtsman and Naturalist to the Expe- 
dition. Witli an Introduction by Baron 
HnMBOLDT ; s Map, coloured lUustrations, 
and Woodcuts. 3 vols. Svo. 30s. 



NEW WOEKS Aim ITEW EDITIONB 



I 

I 



James Montgomery's Poetical Works : 
CoUcctiva Edilura ; with tha Author's Auto- 
biographical Prefaces, complete in One 
Volume : with Portrait and VigDBtte. Square 
CTOwa 8to. pri™ 10b. 6d. oloth ; morocco, 
Bl».— Or, in 4 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, 
and 7 other PUu-a, prite lis. 

Thomas Moore's Memoirs, Journal, and 
Correjpondenoe. New Edition for the 
People, with 8 Portraits and 2 Yignetttu 
engraved on Stoel. Edited and abridged 
from the First Edition hj the Biaht Hon. 

Lono JoHy RirsexLL, M.P. Uniform witli 

Iha Ptop'e'i EdUka of Maore'i I'oeticul 
ff'ork,. Square crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Thomas Moore's Poetical Works : Com- 

E rising the Author's AutobiographicBl Fre- 
ices, latest Corrections, and Nates. Various 
Editions of the seporato Poems and complete 
Poetioai Works, as follows ; — 
LALLi BOOKH, wilh 8B llldrtraUoiui from orliflml 



LA.LL&RO0KB.Hiiiinicra>niBio, Pii 
IRISH SELODIilS, tisco. Tabs Vie, I 
iniSH MELODIES, Ifimo.VlgnMUoD 
IBISH MELODIES, sitnsre croivnSvo. 
IBISR HELODIES. UluitrstEd by Uii 



Hid BACRGD S0N09, « 



POETICAL W0BK8, People's 1 
POETICAL WORKS, C>bbiBlE 



BBLBCTIONS, eWitlwl ■■ POETRr snd PJC 
Irom THOMAS MOOBE." fop, «[o. wlUi W 
0. Vignetu . . 



Editions printed tcilk Ike Musio, 
IBIBHUEL0DIE9. Pmp1«'> Edition. inallllD. ., la 
IRISH KELODIES. tmiwrl&l Svo. nuU music alu 31 
HARUOMSBD AIRS ttaai IRISH UBLOSIES, 



BACHED S0KC8 and SONGS from BCRIPTITRE. 
ImpcrUl Svo. ................ ....,..,,........, ]G 

No Edition of Thomas Moore's Poetictd 
Wotlta can bo publishod complete except by 
Mcairs. Losomas and Co. 



Soul overnff 



Moore.— The-Power of the Soul o' 

Bodj, considered in relation to Kcaltti and 
Morals. Bj Geohqe Mooeb, M.D. Fytk 
Editios. Fcp. Svo. 69. 



IlMrB.-The Use of the Body in relation to Qia 
Mind, Bt Qbodoh Mooub, M.D. Third 
Mdiiim. Ftp, Svo. 6a. 

Morell.— Elements of Psychology : Part 
I., containing the Analysis of the InteUeotual 
Powers. By J. D. Mobell, M.A., Ona of 
Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. Post 
8yo. 7a. 6d. 

Morning Clouds. By the Author of 

Th>- Afternoon of life. Second and oheapar 
Edition, revised throughout. Fcp. Svo. Ss. 

Morton's Agricultural Handbooks, — 
Handbook of Dairy Husbandry; oomprislng 
Dairy Statistics 1 Food of tha Cow ; Milt i 
Butter; Cheoac j Geoeral Management; 
Calendar of Daily Dairy Operations ; Ap- 
pendix on ChcBBB- making ; and Index. By 
John Cbalmshb Moeton, Editor of tha 
JffricullMrai Gaieile, ic 16mo. Is. 6d. 

Morton's Handbook of Farm Labour; 

Steam, Horse, and Water Power, 

[_Near.'y rfflrfy. 

Morton.— The Resources of Estates: A 



and General Managanii 
Property. By John Lockbaet Mobtoit. 
With 25 Illustrations in Lithography. 
EoyalSvo. 31s. 6d. 

Moseley.— Astro -Theology. By the Rev. 
Hbkby Moseley, M.A., F.K.S., Canon of 
Bristol, Ac. TMrd Edllion. Fcp, Svo, 
price 4a. 6d. 

Moseley.- The Mechanical Principles of 

Engineering and Architecture. By H. 
MosBLBY, M,A., F.K.8., Canon of Bristol, , 
Ac. Second Edition, enlarged ; with nu- 
merous Corrections and Woodcuts. 8vo.S4a.. 

Memoirs and Letters of the late Coloadl 

Abuine Moentaln, Adjutant-General ofj 
Her Majesty's Forces in India. Edited 
by Mrs. MoUiiTiiN, Second Edition, le-J 
vised ; with Portrait. Fcp. 8ro. priue 6s. 1 

Mure. — A Critical History of the Laa- ' 
(cuage and Literature of Ancient Greece, 
By WiLLimi Mebb, M.P. of CaUwall. , 
Second Edition. YoLa, I, to III. Svo. piica 1 
36s. i ToL. IV. price lEa. 1 Vol. V. price 18s. \ 



t LOHQMAN, green. AMD CO. 



Unrray's Encyclopedia, of Geography ; 

comprising a completB Deacription of the 
Earth : EihibltiDg its Eelation to tlie 
HaaTooly Bodies, its Physical Stmcf uth, the 
Natural History of each Country, and the 
Induatry, Conimeroe, Political Inetitutiom, 
and Civil and Social State of All Nations. 
Second Edition ; with 62 Maps, and upwards 
of 1,000 other Woodcuta, 8yo. price GOa. 

Neale.— The CloBmg Scene ; or, Chris- 
tianity and Inildelity contraated in the Last 
Hours of iteuiarkuble Fersone. By the 
HcT. EuBKiMK Nealb, M.A. Ne IT Editions. 
2 Tole. fop. 8vo. price 68. each. 

Works by the Rev, Dr. John Henry 

Newman of the Oratory ; — 
The Scope and Nature of ITiuverBit; Edaontion. 

Seuond EiiitLon. Fup. 8vo. 6s. 
The Office and Work of UniTenities. Fop. Svo. 

price 6a. 
lAcntrea and Eisayo on ITniTBrgiCy Bahjects. 

Pep. 8vo. 6a. 

The above three works form together a con- 
nected work on UQiverflityTeaching.eonsidercd 

In its abstract acope and nature ; 

In certain portions of its sabject'Tnattei' ; 

And in a series of Historical Sketches. 

O^vie. — The Master- Builder's Plan; 
or, the Principles of Organic Architecture 
as indicated in theTypicalFoi-ma of Animals. 
By G-EOBGS OoiLViB, MJ). Post 8to. 
with 72 Woodcuts, price 6g. 6d. 




OBbom.— The Discovery of the North- 
west PasBagB by H.M.S. Inetstigator; Cap- 
lain E, M'QLnEB, 1850-1854. Edited by 
Captain Skebabd Oooric, C.B., fi-om tba 
logs and Journals of Captam K. M'Clure. 
Third Edition, with Portrait, Chart, and 
Illustrations. 8to. ISs. 

Professor Owen's Lectures on the Com- 
pHratire Anatomy and Fhjaiolog; of the 

J In vertehrata Animals, deliTered at tlio Hoyal 

y CoUega of Surgeons. Second Edition; with 

\ 235 Woodcuts. Svo. 21b. 

b*BOT Owen'B Leatures on the Comparativa 

■'Anatomy and Physiology of the Vertebrate 

I Animals. Vol.. I, 8to. Woodcnls, 14b, 



Palleske's Life of Schiller. — Schiller's 

Life and Works. By Esiii. Palieske. 
Translated by Ladt Wallace. Dedicated 
by permission to Her Majesty the Queen. 
With 2 Portraits, 2 vols, 'post 8to. 243. 

Memoirs of Admiral Parry, the Arctic 
Navigator, By his Son, the Eev. E. Pabbt, 
M.A. of Balliol College, Oiford j Domestic 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of London. 
Seveuth Edition ; with a Portrait and 
coloured Chart of the North- West Passage. 
Pep. 8fO. price Ss. 

Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers : a Series of 
Eicui'sions by Members of the Alpine Club. 
Edited by Jons Ball, M.E.l.A,, F.L.S., 
President. Traveller's Edition (being the 
Fifth) ; comprising all the Mountain Bi- 
pedibiona and the Sfaps, printed in a con- 
densed form for the Traveller's knapsack or 
pocket. 16mo. 5b. 6d. 
•," The Fourth Edition of Feaki, Fasses, 
and Glaciera, with 8 coloured IllQBtrations and 
numerous Woodcuts, may still be hod, price 
21b. Also the Eieni Swiss Maib, accom- 
panied by a Table of the Eeiohts of MorK- 
TAINS, price 3s. 6d. 

The Late Sir Robert Peel, Bart. — 
sketch of the Life and Character of Sir 
Eobort Peel, Bart. By the Eight Hon. Sir 
Laweenob Peei. Post Svo. Bs. 6d. 

Dr. Fereira's Elements of Materia 
Medico and Therapoutice. Third Edition, 
enlarged and improved from the Author's 
Materials, by A. S. Tatloe, M.D., and 
Or. O. Resb, M.D. : With numerous Wood- 
cuts. Vol. I. 8vo. 263. j Vol. U. Past I. 
21a. J Vol. IL Pabt II. 26s. 

Dt. pBreira'B LectoreB on Polariied Light, 
together with a Lecture on the Microscope. 
2d Edition, enlarged from Materials loft by 
the Author, by the Rev. B. Powbli, M.A., 
&e. Pep. 8vo. with Woodcuts, 7s. 

Feschel's Elements of Physics. Trans- 
lated from the Qermau, with Notes, by 
E, West. With Diagrams and Woodcuts. 
3 vols. fep. Bvo. 21s. 

Phillips's Elementary Introductioa to 

Mineralogy. A New Edition, with eitcnaivo 
AiterationH nnd Additions, by H. J. Bbookb, 
F.R.a., F.G.S.j and W. H. MittES, M.A,, 
F.Q-,S. With numerous Wood Engrflvinga. 
Post 8vo. 18s. 

PhiUips.~A Guide to Geology. By John 
PHiLLipa,M.A.,F.R,S.,F.G,8.,&c. Fourth 
Edition, corrected to the Present Timo 
wiUi 1 Plates. Ecp. Svo. Ss. 



^niagfle's Laboratwy of Chyaiical Woa- 

^H dcr» ; ■ Sdeutillc Miilaiige iatEMidcd for Iho 
^H Iiuilruotiun and Enturtammcnt of Xonng 
^r People. Yep, Sra. with Illuitrotioiis. 

[Juil ttidy. 

Piesse's Chymical, Natural, and Physi- 

Oil MKgic, for the ImlroaEiDD and Snlsr- 
Uiomont <A Juyeniloe daring tha Holiday 
Vacation. Seoorwi Edition ; with 30 Wood- 
outi and tui Inrisiblo I'oitrait. Fqj. 8vo. 
pri«o Sb. 6d. 
Fleese's Art of Perfumery, and Methods 
of Obtaining the Odoura oC Plants: With 
Instructions for tlieMBDU&ctureofPerfoium 
for the HnndkercMof, Scented Powders, 
OdorouB Vinware, Dsntifrioes, Ponutums, 
Oosm£ti<lUGS, Psifuoiod Soap, &c. ; and nn 
A^pendii on the Coloura of Flowere, Arti- 
Ccial Pruit Eaiences, ip. Stvoad Edition ,■ 
with 46 Woodcute. Crown 8vo. 8a. Gd. 

Kozzi. — Autobiography, Letters, and 
. Literal; Bemaici of Mrs. Pioizi (Thrale), 
I A.ii&ax li Aiteaititi^ of Ih. Johnson. Edited, 
with Hotel and Mme account of her life 
•nd Wntings, hj A, Hiyw^xs, Esq., Q.O. 
Witli a Portrait of Mrs. Pioizi, and an on- 
graving from, a picturo by Hogarth, " Tke 
Lar/j/'t Lull Slsl-e," for the prineipal Cguro 
in wbich ISn. Pioxzi sat. 2 toIi. po^t 8to. 

Pitt.— How to Brew good Beer : a com- 

S'oto Ouide to the Art of Brewiog Alo, 
ittcr Alo, Table Ale, Brown Stout, Porter, 
And Xabhj Beer, lo which ore addsd, Prsc- 



NEW WORKS AHD SXW MDTIIOSS 



» 



I 



lorter.— Histoiy of the Knights of 

Malta, or the Order of (ho Hospital of St. 
John of Jerusalem. By Major WitlTWOBTH 
PoBTEB, BJD. 2 Tola. Sva, Zle. 

Powell.— Essays on the Sjirit of the 

luduetiTe Philoeophy, the Unity of Worlds, 

' and the Philosophy of Creation. By the 
Bov. Bades PowEtL, M.A., ic.. Into Savil- 
inn Professor of Geometrj in the Dnivcraity 
of Oxford. Serond Edition, revised. Crown 
8vo. with WoodcatB, ISa. 6d. 

GliTiitianit7 without Jad&iini: ASeoandSeiiei 
of Essays on the "Unity of Worlds and of 
NaJ;uro. By the Ker. Bades Poweu, M.A, 

' Ac. Crown 8td. 7i. Gd. 

|13w Order of Vature wncidered in rsferenee to 
the Claims of Kevclatlon : A Third Series 
of Essays on tJie Unily of Worlds and of 
Uatore. B; the Rev. B*]>en Powell, 
M.A,, ic, Crown 8vo. IBs. 

Power.— Virginia's Hand; a Poem. By 

JKlBOPEJlJTB A. POWBB, Autlior of " Let- 
ters ofa Befrothod," Sw. Pep. 8vo. 5i. 



Pycroft. — The CoUegiau'B Gitida;,«n " 

RecothiationE of CoUi^ Days : Sctluig forth 
tlie AdvoDtages nnd Temptations of a Flli- 
Ti.'r>ity Education. By tlie Ber. J. PKOfiOTt, 
B.A. Second Ediliua. Pep. Sto. 

tyvnKt CcnuM of Engllth B«adiKg, atepM 

to OTory toata and capacity ; or. How and 
What t« Bead ! With litaraty Anoedot«. 
Hew Edition. Pep, Bto. price Gs. 
Fycroft'a CrickBt-Fleld; or, tin loieniM aad 
History of the Oojne of Orieket. niBd 
Edition, greatly improred; with PIMm and 
Woodeuti. 7cp. 8vo. price fa. 

Quatrebges (A. Del. — Rambles of * 

Naturalist on the Coaats of Franco, Spain, 
and Sieilj. By A. De QuiTKBPiOHS, 
Member of the Inrtitnte. Translated by 
E. C. OTTii. 2 rols. post 8*o. 15b. 

Raikes (T.)— Portion of the Journal kept 
W Thohab Baxoe, Esq., tiom 1B3I to 1S47 : 
Compruing Reminiscences of Social and 
Political Life in London and Paris during 
that period. Neto Edition, complato in 
2 vols, crown Svo. price 12a. 

Rarasay.— The Old Glaciers of Korth 
Wales and Switzerland. By A. C. BAJUur, 
F.K.S. and Q,S., Local Dbcctor of tho Geo- 
logical Survey of Great Britain, and Protat- 
Bor of Cleology in the Ooyeniment Sobool of 
Mines. Eeprintod from Feait, Faaa, and 
Gladera: with M^ and 11 Woodcuts. 
Fcp. 8vo. 4a. 6d. 

U9 b Halt tUtle vol- • 
TKwiut of bU 




Bich'B Dictionary of Roman and Greek 

Antiquities ; with nearly 2,D(>0 Woodoals 
representing Objects from the Ajitique illus- 
tratiTo of Uie Industml Arts and SooiiL 
Life of the Qreoks and Bomans. Bring a 
Beeond and cheaper Edition of the lliuMraiett 
Companian lo the Latin Dicfimarij and Grtfi 
LrsicoH. Post 8vo. 12s, Gd. 

HorBentanefaip ; or, the Art of Riding 

and Monagiag a Horse, odapted to the Onid- 
ance of Ladies and Gentlemen on the Boad 
and in the Field: With InatruetionB for 
Breakiug-in Colts and Young Eorsea. "Bf 
Captain M. Biciusssoir. With & Plate*. 
\ Bna»^mom>.S*o.l4e. 



r 



FTTBUUHD IX LOSQiiAS, GtBBSN, in 00. 



Hiddle.— Household Pmyera for Four 

Weeks : with aJiJitional Prnjara for Specinl 
Occaiiona. To wMch ia ^^pondFil a Courte 
of Scripture Jleadiiij; for Erery Da; in tlio 
Tear. By tho Bar. J. E. Riddlb. MJ.. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3e. 6d. 

lUddle's Complete Latin-English and 

EngHsh-Lntiii DiotiotiBrf, for the use of 
Colleges and SchooU, Hew and cheaper 
Bdition, revised and correeted. 8to, Sis. 



Kiddle's Young Scholar's Iiatin-EugliBh 

and BngliBh-Latin Uiotionarj. Nta and 
ohanper Edilina, revised and corrected, 
Square lamo. lOe. 6d. 

Biddle'i Diamond latis-EngUsli Bicticiiiary. 
A Gluide to (Jie Meaning, Quality, and 
Tight Acoentuntioa of Latin Claseical Words, 
I^jbI 32mo. price 43. 

Riddle's Copious and Critical Latin- 
English Lexicon, founded on tlie OcrmKO- 
Latin Dictionories of Dr. Williani Preond. 
Hew Edition. Post 4to. 31*, 6d. 

Bivera's Rose-Amatear's Guide ; contain' 
ing ample Descriptions of all tho Sne leading 
varioties of Roses, regularly classed in their 
respective Families ; their History and 
ModeofOHltaro. Pep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Dr. E, Robinson's Greek and English 
Loiicon to the Greek Testament. A New 
Edition, in great part re-written. 8yo. IBs. 

Mr. Henry Rogers's Essays selected from 

Contributions to tlie Ediniaryh Review. 
Second Edition. Svols.fcp. 8vo. price 21s. 



Itnnuo FoBsoir, I Lam GusmiLLi. ihkI 

Jdbh Boun ToDEE, 1 Dm o? Vellihotoii. 

Seemd Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 
Dr. Roget's Thesaurus of English Words 

Rnd Phrases elasiified and arrsnged so as to 
fiujiUtate the Expression of Ideas and assist 
in Literary Composition. Ninth Edition, 
revised and improved. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Bonalds's Fly-Fisher's Entomology : 

With coloured Represonlations of the 

Katnral and Artificial Inneet, end a few Oli- 

■errations and Instructioos on Xrout and 

I Grayling Fishing. if'i/iA £aft/ion, thorot^hly 

I- rarised by rmHiporionoedriy-Fisher; with 

I 20 now coloured Plates. 8vo. 14a. 



Rowton's Debater: A Series of complete 

Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions 
forDiicussion; with omplo Befenmees to thn 
best Sources of Information, Now Edition. 
Fcp. 8vo. 6b. 

Dr. Russell'sLife of Cardinal Mezzofanti : 

With an Introduolory Memoir of eminent 
Linguists, Ancient and Modem. Witli 
Portrait and Facsimiloa. Svo. 12s. 

Mrs. BclummelPenninck'B Writings and 

Lifii, edited by her relation, CaBiaiiAKi 0. 
HiMKIH ; — 

Life of Mary Anue EloMiamelFeiiiiijuik. Fotirlh 
and rheaper Edition, with Corrections and 
Additions ; complete in One Volume, nith 
Portrait Post Bto. 10* td. 

Select Uemoirs of Port-Baynl. To whioli are 
added Tour to Alet, Tiait to Port-Eoyal, 
Gift of an Abbess, Biograpbica! Notices, &«. 
from original Documents. F^lh Edition, 
revised 3 vols. post8vo. 21j. 

The Frinciplei ol Beknty, u inuiife«t«d In 

I>*atiiro, Art, and Human Character ; with 
a Cleeeification of Deformities ; H. An 
Essay on the Temperaments (with Hlus- 
trations) j III. Thought* an Qreoian and 
Gotliic ArcUteoture Post Svo. 12t. fiif. 

Bacred Hnaingi on SanifesCatlons of Ood 
to the 8ouI of Man ; with 'Xhoughte on 
tho Destiny of Woman, and other sub- 
jects. With Preface by the Ber. Dr. 
6a YiiSB, PrtDripal of St. Aidivn's Theological 
C^ege, Birkenhead. Post Svo. lOs. 6d. 

Dr.L.Schmitz'sSchooIEistory of Greece, 
from tho Earliest Times to the Taking of 
Corinth by the Botnang, n.ci. 14S, mainly 
based on Bishop Thirlwall's Hifltory of 
Greece ; andilluBtratedlwith a Map of Athens 
andl37WoodcntB,deaignedfromtho Antique 
by &. Seharf, jun., F.SA. Eiflh Edilian, 
with Hine new Snpplementaiy Chapters 
on the CSvihsation, Religion, Literature, 
and Arts of the Auoient Gre^t, contributed 
by C. K. WiTBOH, M J.. 13mo. 7s. 6d. 

ScoiTem (Dr.) — Projectile Weapons of 
War and Eiploeivo Compounds. By J. 
ScoBrsim, M.B. Lond., late Prolessar of 
Oiemistry in the Aldersgate CoJlege of 
Medieine. fbiaih Edition. Post Svo. with 
Woodcuts, price 9b. 6d. 
3in>Pi,i!MEKT, containing now resources of 
Warfare... B*. 



Senior.— Jonmal liept in Turliey and 
Greece in Uie Autumn of 18&7 end tho 
bogimnng of 1868. By HieSAU W. 8«3rtOB, 
Esq. With»M.»^K»i1.-S-w™»,-\&«st<s«cn- 



NEW WOHKa AHD UTEVr BDITIONB 



Sewell CftDsa).— New and cheaper Col- 
lected Edition of ttio Taloa tad Storiss of 
tlie Autliorof ,J«y Herbert, in 9 »o1b. crovm 
Svo. price £1. lOfl. cloth; or each work, 
complata in a ciuglo volume, may bo had 
aeparatelj as follows : — 

AMYHERBERT Bs. -Gd. 

GKRTRDDE Bs. 6d. 

Tlie EARL'S DAUGHTER Ss. fid. 

The EXPERIENCE of LIFE Ss. 6d. 

CLETE HALL 3i, Cd. 

IVORS J or, the TWO COUSINS 3a. 6d. 

KATUAEINE A3HT0N 38. 6d. 

MARGARET PEBCITAL 5a. Od. 

LAMETON PAKSONAGE 4s. 6d. 

JUa iy the Aathor of Amy Harbert, 
Passing Tliongbts on Beligion. New 

Ediliof. Tcp. 8vo. Ba. 
Ursula ; A Tale of English Country Life, 

3 vola. fcp. 8vo, price IBs. doth. 
History of the Early Church, from the 

Firet Preaohing of tha Gospel to the Council 

oCHiceo. 18mo. 49. Gd, 

Self- Examination before Confirmation: 
With Devotions and Diccctiona for Con- 
Grmatiau-Daj. 33mo. Is. 6d. 

Readings for a Month preparatory to 
ConBtmation : Compiled from the Works of 
Writera of the Earl; and of the EngLah 
Churoh. Fop. Svo. price 4a. 

Readings for Every Day in Lent: Com- 
piled from the Writings of Sibhof Jbbkuv 
X.iTLO 3, Fcp. 8to. price Ss. 



Bowdler's Family Shakspeare : In which 
nothing!-, ii/i^ri^ to the Original Text; but 
those words and oiprosaiona are omilled 
which caiinaC with propriety be read aloud. 
Illustrated with Thirty-aii Vignettes cn- 
grsTcd Du Wood, iVt'io.£i/i(iofl, printedina 
moro conTenient form. 6 vols. fcp. Svo. 
price 30s. cloth ; seporatelj, 5s. each, Eoch 
Play may be had aaparal«ly, price la. 
•,• Tha LiBEABY Edition, with the aamo 

IlluBtration?, in One Volutno, medium Svo. 

pries 2Ia. cloth. 

Sharp's New British Gazetteer, or Topo- 
graphical Dictionary of the British Islaiida 

and Narrow Seas: Oompriaing concise Da- 
Bcriptions of about Siily Thousand Places, 
SeatB, NaturalFeatuKWiand Objects of Notfl, 
bounded on the beat nuthoritiea. 2 vola. 
9m price £2. 16b. 



Shee,— Life of Sir Martin Archer Shee, 
President of the Royal Academy, F.R.8., 
D.C.L. By his Son, Mjbtih Ascseb 
SnBE, of tlie Middle Temple, Esq., Barriater- 
at-IiBW. 2 vols. Svo. 3]s. 

Short Whist; its Rise, Progress, and 
Laws: With Ohservatioiistonittkeany onoa 
Whiat-Plajer. Containing also the liws of 
Piquet, Cassino, Ecart^ Crihbage, Back- 
gsmmoQ. By Major A. Hew Edition ; to 
which are added, Precepts (or Tyros, by 
Mrs. B. Fq). Svo. 8s. 

Simptdnson,— TheWashingtons: a Tale 

of an English Country Parish in the Seveo- 
leentli Century. Baaed on Authentic Docu- 
ments. Bv the Bev. J. N. SiitPKiBHOir, 
Rector of Brington. Post Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Simpson.— Handbook ofDining; or.How 
to Diiia, theoretically, philosophically, and 
hiatoricidly couaidcrod : Baaed chiefly upon 
the I'liysiohgie du Qoilt of BrQlal-Savarin, 
By Lbokabi) FBiKOia Simpbos, M.R.S.L. 
Fcp. Svo. 6b, 

Sir Roger De Coverley. From the Spec- 
tator. With Notes and Illnatrations, by 
W. HenbtWiw:*; and 12 Wood Engrav. 
ings from Designs by F. Taylkr. Second 
and cheaper Edition. Crown Bro. 10a. Gd. | 
or 21s, in morocco by Haydsy.— An Edition 
without Woodcuts, in 16mo. price la. 

The Sketches: Three Tales. By the 

Authors of Jaiff HeibeH. Tlie Old Man't 
Uome, and Eaiekslane. Third Edition ; witA 
6 Illustrations. Fop. Svo. prica 4a. Sd. 

Sleigh.— Personal Wrongs and Legal 
Remediea. By W. OamphgUi Slbisb, tA 
tha Middle Temple, Ebcj., Barriiter-at-Law. 
Fcp. Svo. 2i. 6d. 

Smee's Elements of Electro-Metallurgy, 
Third Edition, coriscd, eorrecled, and com 
aidcrably enlarged ; with Electrotypes and 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 10a. 6d. 



Smith (G.) — History of Wesleyan M&; 
thodism. By Geob&b SmrH, P.A_S^ 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, Aa 
Vol. I. Wesley and his Timei; and Vofl 
II. TAe Middle Age of MeUmdUm, from tluj 
Death of Wesley in 1791 to the Confa. 
enee of 1816. Crown Svo. price 10a. 6d| 
each volume. 



Navigation of the Ancients. By A 
Smitb. of JordanhUl, Esq., F.B.S. Semrta 
Edition ! Kilh Charts, Views, and Wood' 
cuts. Crown Svo. 8s. 6d. 



SY LONGMAN, OBBBN, im 00. 



The Wit and Wisdom of the Rev. Sydney 

Smith ! A adection of the ioat mflmorable 
FassagBj in his Writings and Convfrbation. 
IGmo, 7a. 6d. 

The Rev. Sydney Smith's Elementary 
BtetclieB of Moral PiiHosophy, deliTered ot 
Vie Roynl Institution in the TefiCB 1804, 
1805,andl806. Third Edition. Fcp.8vo.7». 

The Re?. Sydney Smith's Miscellaneous 
Worka : Including hie Contributions to The 
Edinbiirgli Seriew. i'our Editions : — 
1. A LlBHABT EdihOS (the Fourth), in 3 

vols. 8yo. with Portrait, 36s. 
B. Complete in Oyc Voldmb, with Portrait 
ojid Vignette. Square cromn Svo. priea 
21b. cloth i or 30ei. bound in calf. 

3. Another New Euetiok, in 3 Tola, fcp. 
8to. price 31a. 

4, The People's Editioji, in 2 Yol*. crown 
8to. price 89. cloth. 

k Memoir of the Rev. Sydney Smith. 
By his Daughter, Lady Hollihd. With 
a Selection from his Letters, edited by 
Mrs. AtTBTiN. Nevi Edition. Evols. 8vo. 283. 

Snow,— Two Years' Cruise off Tierra 



in the Southern Seaa. By W. PiaEEB 
■ Show. With Charts and tinted Illuatratioas. 
2 toLb. post 8to, 2-lfl, 

Robert Southey's Complete Poetical 

Works ; containing aU the Author's last In- 
troductiona and Notes. The Library Edi- 
iian, complete in One Volume, with Por- 
trait and Vignette. Medium 8to. price Sla. 
clotli ; 426. bound in raorocco. — Also, the 
Krri eoltected EdUiort, in 10 vols. fep. 8ro. 
with Portrait and 19 Vignettes, prioe 3Ss. 

Soathey'a Doctor, complete in One 
Volume. Edited bythe Rev. J. W. Wabtbb, 
B.D. With Portrait, Vignette, Buet, and 
coloured Plate. Square crown 8to. 21fl, 

Sonthey's Life of Wesley ; and Rise and 
Progress of Methodism, Tourth and cheaper 
Edition, with Motes and Additions, Edited 
by the Author's Son, tlia Eev. 0. C. 
BourHES, M.A. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 12fi. 

Spencer.— Essays : Scientific, Political, 
' and Speculative. By Eebsebt Spenced, 
['Author of Social Slatia. Beprinted obiefly 
, .from Quarterly Eesiews, 8?o. price 12s,cloth. 

^mear.—TOe Principleg of Fsyohology. By 
HkbbebtSpbnoeh, Author of SocWiSaiici, 
8to, price 16a. clotli. 



Spitta'a German, Household Hymns.— 
Lyra Domeation ! Christian Songs for Do- 
mestic Edification, Translated from the 
I'su/lery and Harp of 0, J, P. Bpitta. By 
EiOHABD Masbie. Uniform with Lyra 
Germa'tica. Fop.Svo, with Portrait, 4b. 6d. 

"AN attraotite little book, pervaded by a 
■u. spirit of quiet, loving, derout veraiGDa- 

tion." Etanoelioal Maoazinb. 

Sir James Stephen's Essays in Gccle- 

fiiastical Biography. Fourth Edition, com. 
plote in One Volume [ with a Biographical 
MoticH of the Author, by his Son, Sto, 14b. 



Stonehenge, — The Dog in Health and 
Diacaao: Comprising the Natural History, 
Zoological CUsaification, and Yarieties of 
the Dog, as well aa the various Modes of 
Breidtiiig and TJaing him for Hunting, 
Couraing, Shooting, &o. j and including the 
Points or Charaoteriaties of Toy Doga. By 
SioKEiiBKeE. With 70 TlluBtrations on 
Wood. Square crown 8to, ISs, ludf-bound. 

Btoneheiige'i Work on the Greyhonnd; Being a 
Treatise on the Art of Breeding, Rearing, 
and Trainmg Greyhounds for Public Bun- 
ning ; their Disoaaca and Treatment ; Con- 
taining also Bulea for the Management of 
Couraing Meetings, and for the Decision of 
Couraea. With !l^otispiece and Woodcuts. 
Square crown 8vo. 21s, 

Stow.— The Training System of Educa- 
tion ; including Moral School Training for 
large Towns, and the Normal Seminary for 
Training Teachers to conduct the Syatem. 
By DiViD Stow, Esq., Qlaagow, Eleventh 
Edition, enlarged ; with Platea and Wood- 
cuts, Post 8vo. price 6b, 6d. 

Strickland. — Lives of the Queens of 
England, By Aones StbiceTiAHD. Dedi- 
cated, by eipress permission, to Her Ma- 
jesty, Embellished with Portraits of every 
Queen, engravod from the most authontio 
sources. Complete in 8 vols, poat Svo. price 
7s. 6d, each, 

Tate.-On the Strength of Materials; 
containing varioua original and useful For- 
miilip, apccifllly appUed to Tubular Bridges, 
Wrought Iron and Cast Iron Beams, &c. 
By TBOMis Tate, F.K.A.S. 8vo. 5e. 6d. 

Thirlwall.— The History of Greece. By 

the Bight Bev. the Lobs Bisuop of St. 
Datid'b (the Bev. Coiinop Tliirlwall). 8 
vols. 8va. with Maps, £3. 
nuilwalTs History of Greece. Cabinet Cyclo- 

?Eedia Edition in 8 vols. fop. 8vo. with 
'ignette Titles, 28b, 



WW WOKEB Aim FEW EDITIONS 



THE TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY, 

Compkle I'a 103 Parte, price One Shitlm^ each, or m 50 Yolumts, ftrtM 9f. 6iJ. taeh 
in etaih.—To be had alio, in ecunplete Sets only, a( Fioe Guineas per Set, iountl 
in oloik, Mterett, is S5 Volomes, elaasified as/ollam .— 



nrlUnw Md the Blbla, by 1. 
BrltteiT ind tlw {Huu. br 1. 
Conlai, b) t. OE((arailiu. 



VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 






Monry. - Hrfilmwi In. hy H. Utng. 
Norwiw, BmuMm In. bj T. Fora.ttr. 

Burii iBd Tnihitf, by J. B. H'Calliwlu 

Tha Bojiluu of Uu SouUi, by S. TlranVt. 
SwlM MU nil BvlH HomiUliB, by B. F> 
Ktul Blus, AMDt oC by J. Aoldjo. 

Vlalt ta the Vaudoli of Ficdmiuit, it K. Bi 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

TluUJ* of Muibil Tunniu, by 

B JhwSfV MmTnirtiilt ud Wa«iur. 
fawadl. nd MmnlU h" 1 1. by I 
rniirili Arui>\AiitablainKp)iy. 



<N AMERICA. 

lU, bj E, WUbnforoe. 

ih Americui WUda, by C. Idnma 



LtiwloOjiai 



d»oti. by Lord JiXny. 



^ Thomu rnllsri W 



V LORD MACAULAY. 
rale Dnnutist t 



OlKluant on Chirc 
Addlno'iUhuid' 



Onkir'a Bditlc 

Lord MiuuLiy'B Spffches an I 

WORKS OF nCTION. 



r&o 



The Lave Slon', IVoui 8oDthM>'> Dortor. I ConlMiloni of i W 

SicRiJiiacdECbvnlH^'^oi uuftpMlaAir. An Aide Pbllaiois 

NATURAL HISTORY, &.c. 

li!dloiUonfV?7in[b.Di. by Iw.X, Krop. ™'' Cornwall, lli Mlno 

Blc:ctrlr TBlBgrajih, ao.,Vi Dr.O. WI>on. I 

MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 

IaeIUTM ud AddTDsan by the BEt of OrlUle. I Bnilwjiy Uorali >i: 

litlsnloiii ftoni BydoBy Smith's WiiHiiK", Monooni«m, bv tli 

f[lntiiw.(iyA.aterk. | Loadui, by J. H, 1 



I 



Tennent. — Ceylon ; an Account of the 

lalnnd, Phjaical, Hiatorical, and Topo- 
grapliiiajj with copious HoticoB of its 
Nntiiral Hiatotj, Ajitiqnilies, and Produc- 
tions. UliiBtrated by 9 Mapa, ITPiana and 
Charts, nnd 90 EngniTingB on Wood. By 
Bir J. EioaBON TiNHBur, K.O.S,, LL.D., 
Ac. l^h Edition, thoroughly revised ; 
with a new Isdkx, and other Additione. 
2 yob. 8vo. £3. 10s, 

Thomson's Seasons. Edited by Bolton 

CoBNKy, Esq. lUustratod with 77 fine 
Wood Engravinga from Designs by Mem- 
bora of the Etching Club. Squsre crown 8to. 
2l9. clotli ; or 369. bound in morocco. 



Thomson (the Rev. Dr.) — An OntlUne of 

the necessary Laws of Tliouglit : A Treatise 
on Pure and Applied Logic. By WlliriM 
TnouBOK, D.D. Cliaplain in Ord^str to tlie 
Qoeeiii ProTost otQueffli'B Collie, Orfoi^. 
6IA Ediiian, improved. Post 8to, B». 6d, 

Thomson's Tables of Interest, at Three, 
Ponr, Four-and-a-Half, and Five pM Oenl., 
from One Pound to Ton IlioujnDd, and frota 
1 to 365 Days, in a regular progression of 
single Days ; with Interest at all the above 
Kates, from One to Xnclve Montiia, and 
from One to Ten Teara, Also, numeroua 
other Tables of Eichimges, Time, and 
Dbcoonts. New Edition, lamo. 3s. Cd. 



